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Gannett Foundation 

salutes outstanding 
young Americans studying for 
careers journalism. 


They are winners the national 
journalism scholarship competi- 
tion sponsored the Gannett 
Foundation. These scholars were 
selected from more than 425 
applicants the basis their 
developing journalistic skills, 
educational aptitude and per- 
sonal qualities. 


total $54,000 was awarded. 
Three entering freshmen and 
twenty-three undergraduates 
received one-year scholarships 
$1,500. Five graduate students 
were awarded $3,000 
scholarships. 


pleased help these stu- 
dents prepare for journalism 
careers through the Gannett 
Foundation scholarship pro- 
gram. represents our commit- 
ment journalism 
and our investment the 
future. 
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Gannett Foundation 
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Fordham University 
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North Dakota State 
University 
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The all-new 1984 Ford Tempo 


Style and technology total harmony. 


~f 
A 
Form follows function. 


its creation Tempo, 
Ford set out design car 
that would prove that spa- 
cious interior, comfort and 
performance could com- 
patible with fuel efficiency. 
Ford engineers began with 
sound design principle: 
Form follows function. First 
came completely new func- 
tional ideas. And then 
Tempos pleasing form fol- 


acknowledged world 
leader aerodynamic 
design, Ford used this exper- 
tise creating Tempo. And 
has profound effect the 
overall performance the 
car. For example, aero- 
dynamics helps Tempo hug 
the road because airflow 
directed reduce lift for 
improved stability and direc- 
tional control. 

Tempo equipped with 
the world’s most advanced 


Available 2-door and 4-door (above). 


automotive computer: the 
EEC-IV (Electronic Engine 
Control), monitors and 
controls seven vital functions 
new 2300 HSC 


TEMPO FEATURES 
Front-wheel drive: All-weather 
traction, precise handling. 
Four-wheel independent sus- 
pension: Responsive handling and 
smooth ride. 


EEC-IV computer: Instantly 
monitors and controls seven vital 
engine functions for optimum 
power/output and fuel efficiency. 
2300 HSC engine: New High 
Swirl Combustion engine designed 


for quick power response. 
Transaxle: Available with manual 
4-speed, 5-speed automatic 
transaxle. 

Computer refined interior: 
Seats five passengers. More rear 
passenger room than Mercedes 
300D. 

Quality Job Body fit toler- 
ances that can compared with 
European Sports Sedans. 


engine for optimum power 

response and fuel efficiency. 
Fuel economy rates high 

list pluses. The 


standard ES. (Fuel power- 
train with 4-speed manual trans- 
axle rated estimated hwy. 


and [28] EPA estimated mpg* 


Pick the Tempo 
your life. 

obtain brochure with 
more information 
all-new sedan, see your Ford 
Dealer call 1-800-772-2100. 
comparison and applicable only 
sedans without A/C. Your mileage may 
differ depending speed, distance and 
Actual highway mileage and Cal- 
ifornia ratings will probably lower. 


Get up. 


Have you driven Ford... 
lately? 


— 


assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


Excerpt from the 


founding editorial, Autumn 1961 


ARTICLES 


Covering the EPA, or, Wake 


anything happens 


For two years, leads accumulated, the press slumbered 


Letter from London 


Karen Rothmyer 


While the scene the screen mainly serene, 
Murdoch and his Times. papers are another story 


Charlie Peters and his gospel singers Laurence Zuckerman 
How The Washington Monthly’s editor spreads the neolib word 


peace movement: 


topic target? 


William Sweet 


Covering movement that challenges NATO policy 


presents challenge the U.S. media 


The cop watch 


David Johnston 


Policing the cops means checking out bureaucracy. how-to 


DEPARTMENTS 


Chronicle 


The FBI fingers Canadian reporter 

The Mount St. Helens disaster for 
journalists 

New teeming Russian press 

Boston Globe cartoon into trouble 


Books 


The Price Power, Seymour Hersh, 
reviewed Anthony Marro 


Newhouse, Richard Meeker, 
reviewed Kent MacDougal! 


The Battle for Public Opinion, 


Living without Loeb New Hampshire 


issue 


Pentagon view the press, 
Richard DeLauer 


Capital letter 


Lategate 


Comment 


Gladys Engel Lang and Kurt Lang, 
reviewed Mark Levy 


The Compromise, Sergei Doviatov, 
excerpt 


Briefings 
Unfinished business 
The lower case 
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Five papers 
singled out 


best 


weiwerorce 


Coltison Course 
iety A 


RUSSE 


Good mor ming 


The latest newspaper rating survey pub- 


lishers, editors and journalism professors 
...the most comprehensive years... 
shows the New York Times, Wall Street 
Journal, Washington Post, Los Angeles 
Times and Chicago Tribune the top five 
positions. These are regarded 

themselves. The source? The 
prestigious Media Research Institute 
California State University, Northridge. 


Chicago Tribune 


The comtorting feel credit Our unique 


bars 
‘pension sex bias 


This study indicates something we’ve known 
for long time; the Chicago Tribune 
premier newspaper—a paper that delivers 
world-class reportage and commentary 

daily basis the largest and most affluent 
Midwestern media audience. 


you read advertise the Chicago 
Tribune already, this comes surprise. 


The FBI bears down 


Saturday night last October, Donald 
Sellar, the lone Washington correspondent 
for Canada’s biggest newspaper chain, 
Southam Inc., received unusual phone 
call from one his sources the intelli- 
gence community. The source warned Sellar 
that story had written the previous day 
concerning negotiations between the United 
States and Canada for agreement test 
the cruise missile Canada was causing 
quite stir Washington and that hunt was 
for his sources. The caller said that the 
story was already being circulated defense 
and intelligence circles, and quoted 
enough from the piece convince Sellar that 
had seen the actual article. What troubled 
Sellar was that the story had not been pub- 
lished yet and would not appear any 
Canadian paper for another thirty-six hours. 

Like many foreign correspondents, Sellar 
transmits his stories his home bureau over 
international telephone lines. soon 
learned these could monitored the Na- 
tional Security Agency, and the next week 
wrote story about how the NSA was appar- 
ently intercepting Southam copy. the 
months that followed, Sellar continued re- 
port the secret cruise-missile testing 
negotiations story had broken 
March 1982, which had spurred vigorous 
antinuclear protests Canada and had con- 
fronted the government Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau with political problems. 

But for more than year, Sellar had 
hint that his stories were causing any more 
anxiety the Reagan administration than 
those countless other Washington re- 
porters who routinely deal brown en- 
velopes. Then, last June received 
call from FBI agent 
Douglas Gregory. ‘‘He said was working 
intelligence investigation, and 
wanted talk says Sellar, native 
Alberta who started his reporting career 
the Calgary Herald before moving South- 
am’s Ottawa bureau the early Agent 
Gregory refused disclose the purpose 
the interview, saying would become 
mediately obvious when had our 
Sellar recalls. Gregory suggested 
that Sellar come the Old Executive Office 
Building next door the White House, add- 
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ing, have White House 

Sellar inferred that his coveted White 
House credentials might jeopardized 
refused cooperate. decided comply 
with the request and suggested that the 
agents come his office. They refused, ask- 
ing instead that Sellar come the FBI’s 
Washington field office. half-hour later, 
Sellar recalls, was escorted into inter- 
view room Gregory and second FBI 
agent. After few minutes small talk, 
Sellar says, the interview went follows: 
Gregory pulled out the cover sheet 
classified document, titled ‘‘Air Force 
2000,’’ concerning long-term military 
strategic planning. Asked had seen the 
document, Sellar replied that had written 
story about it. The agents asked his 
source was U.S. government employee, 
and Sellar said no. They asked who had 
given Sellar the document, and refused 
tell them. The agents then asked Sellar had 
written anything about the cruise missile. 
Sellar laughed, knowing that the agents must 
have been well aware his stories. The 
agents pressed him further the cruise 
stories and then abruptly changed the sub- 
ject, asking about any contacts might have 
had with Yes, Sellar responded: 
few weeks earlier, and two other Cana- 
dian journalists had lunched with /zvestia’s 
Washington bureau chief. The interview then 
ended. 

the weeks after the interview, the Jus- 
tice Department confirmed that Attorney 
General William French Smith had person- 
ally approved the FBI’s decision question 
Sellar, and other sources revealed that the 
investigation was aimed not just locating 
Sellar’s sources but also Sellar. Nearly all 
previous leak investigations have focused 
exclusively leakers rather than the re- 
porters who disclosed the information. But 
this case the Justice Department was con- 
sidering seeking indictment Sellar him- 
self under statute dealing with theft 
government property. Both the FBI and the 
Justice Department have repeatedly refused 
comment publicly the investigation. 

Although indictment Sellar now 
regarded highly unlikely because 
Canadian government protests and the 


CJR/Diana Walker 


amount press attention the story has re- 
ceived both sides the border the in- 
vestigation continues. Why did the 
government single out Sellar? One theory 
that the Canadian government triggered the 
entire episode suggesting that might 
break off the missile-testing negotiations 
the Washington leaks Sellar were not 
plugged. fact, according Defense De- 
partment document obtained late last June 
Cox Newspapers, the U.S. State Department 
had asked Defense look into the leaking 
certain ‘‘classified/sensitive diplomatic in- 
formation,’’ and the resulting investigation 
began almost immediately after Sellar’s first 
disclosure March 1982. 

The Defense Department, however, says 
that the 1982 leak listed the memo does 
not invoive Sellar. addition, the Canadian 
government denies that requested formal 
investigation the leaks threatened 
walk out the negotiations, although 
admits having expressed displeasure with 
Sellar’s articles. were unhappy, and 
made that known through the American em- 
bassy [in says Patrick Gossage, 
Minister/Counsellor for Public Affairs the 


Sellar Southam’s Washington office 
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The information 
specialists 
Phillips 
Petroleum 
will help you. 
Call us. 


(918) 661-5224 
(918) 661-5204 
(918) 661-4982 
(918) 661-4974 
(918) 661-4987 
(918) 661-6760 
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Dan Harrison 
Jere Smith 
Susan Stoffle 
Dave Dryden 
Bill Flesher 
Research Development 


erry (918) 661-8727 
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STRESS, 


LOSS 

GRIEF 
Understanding 
Their Origins and 
Growth Potential 


John Schneider, PhD 


Success can cause you 
stress, grief, and 

Learn how cope with 
stress and turn your grief 
into growth! 


This fascinating study into the nature stress, 
loss, and grief expands the definition signifi- 
cant loss beyond death and divorce include the 
changes and stress brought about success, 
growth and development. This comprehensive, 
pragmatic guide shows you how deal with 
stress, loss, and grieving. understanding how 
and why you grieve, you can enhance the 
growth-producing outcome any life change. 
Call today for risk free day preview. 


*Price subject change without notice. 


Call toll free 800) 638-7511 
Ask for N N nee 


UNIVERSITY PARK PRESS 


International Publishers in Medicine and Human Services &9 A 
300 Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
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Canadian embassy Washington. But 
American official has different interpreta- 
tion the Canadians’ message. ‘‘It was put 
nice diplomatic language that, given the 
various leaks, would very difficult 
continue our negotiations fruitfully you 
don’t put the leaks recalls. 
Whether not the Canadian government 
Canadian foreign correspondent, has acted 
swiftly Sellar’s behalf. Embassy officials 
have requested information about the re- 
porter’s treatment from both the State De- 
partment and the FBI, and one point 
warned that indictment would have 
leterious U.S.-Canada relations. 
the meantime, Sellar himself, who was 
reassigned Canada the end July fol- 


lowing his four-year tour duty Washing- 
ton, has filed Freedom Information Act 
request for his FBI file. 

Shortly before left for home, Sellar was 
the phone with Nicholas Hill, general 
manager Southam News, who informed 
him that influential Southam paper, the 
Ottawa Citizen, would soon publishing 
editorial objecting his treatment. That 
night, Sellar received call from one his 
defense-community sources. The message: 
U.S. officials already knew that the Citizen 
would soon publishing such editorial. 


Cheryl Arvidson 


Cheryl Arvidson, reporter the Cox 
Newspapers Washington bureau, covered 
the Sellar story for Cox. 


Aftershocks Mount St. Helens 


week after the May 18, 1980, eruption 
Mount St. Helens Washington, New 
York Times editorial called tragedy with 
should could have the Times said. 
can’t blame Three years 
later, one blaming Mount St. Helens. 
But information uncovered since the blast 
makes clear there was much that should 
and could have been done the news 
media, among others. 

Thirty-six people died (another twenty- 
one are still reported missing). Some suc- 
cumbed 630-degree temperatures; some, 
buried ash, were asphyxiated; others were 
crushed firs uprooted 500-mile-an- 
hour winds. 

Some those deaths might have been 
averted had the media raised questions about 
the volcanic hazard zone, from which the 
general public was barred, that was estab- 
lished around the mountain’s summit shortly 
before the volcano erupted. Crucial sections 
that did not follow predicted 
paths devastation from major eruption. 
Instead, the boundary what proved 
the most dangerous side the mountain 
simply followed the line dividing federal 
parkland from property owned the 
Weyerhaeuser Company, the region’s major 
employer. areas where geologists accu- 
rately forecast that the danger could extend 
twenty miles more, the boundary was less 
than three miles from the summit. 

was oversight that was made 
virtually everyone, from The New York 
Times says John Snell, member 
the Portland Oregonian investigative team 
that broke the story forty-page 


five months after the eruption. 
somebody taken closer look stepped 
away from the pressure daily deadlines 
there’s distinct possibility the outcome 
might have been 

Pre-eruption stories examining the red 
zone might have stimulated enough concern 
force the state into expanding the re- 
stricted area. the very least, such stories 
might have increased public awareness that 
land outside the red zone was not necessarily 
safe. happened, only three the 
thirty-six known dead died inside the red 
zone and those three had permission 
there. 

May this yzar, relatives some 
the victims the eruption amended their 
lawsuit against the state Washington 
include the Weyerhaeuser Company. The 
suit scheduled come trial Seattle 
sometime next year. The survivors’ lawyers 
will argue that former governor Dixy Lee 
Ray entered into unofficial arrangement 
with Weyerhaeuser president George 
Weyerhaeuser before the eruption, and that 
she delegated responsibility for public safety 
Weyerhaeuser land near the volcano 
the president the giant wood-products 
company, which operated 473,000-acre 
tree farm that extended around the western 
flank the mountain. Parts the tree farm 
would have been closed loggers the red 
zone had been larger. The lawyers say they 
will produce evidence that the governor ig- 
nored geologists’ warnings that loggers were 
working too close the summit and foiled 
U.S. Forest Service attempts close com- 
pany land near the summit. 

The state and Weyerhaeuser have denied 
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last, Something that quite first 


It’s Royal Executive Class direct from Dallas/Fort Worth 
and Seattle Tokyo and Bangkok. The two-by-two 


and Royal Orchid service transcend first 
most airlines. But the fare isn’t even 
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Toutle 


0 1 2 3 miles 


Mount St. Helens mishap: The state’s 
hazard zone (shaded) and the spots where 
people perished (black dots). 


that agreement existed, but have declined 
further comment the suit. 

Looking back, journalists assigned 
Mount St. Helens cite four reasons for hav- 
ing missed the red zone story. First, they 
say, the geological drama the developing 
disaster near-daily earthquakes and av- 
alanches, ominous swelling the vol- 
cano’s northwest flank, and spectacular 
mini-eruptions steam and ash seemed 
more important the time than political 
stories about disaster-planning process that 
might never activated. think it’s 
always dangerous righteous about 
says David Connelly, city editor 
the Longview Daily News the time 
the eruption. could only pay attention 
one thing time and the first thing 
was the (The Daily News later won 
Pulitzer Prize for its Mount St. Helens 
coverage.) 

Time another reason given. the weeks 
before the eruption, journalists not only had 
keep with the mountain’s early shakes 
and quivers; they also had tell readers and 
viewers how get rid the ash that was pil- 
ing their roofs, what kind volcano 
insurance purchase, and which face masks 
offered the best protection from silicon par- 
ticles the ash. the same time, course, 
there were features write about Dinky, 
volcanophobic tomcat who wouldn’t come 
down from his tree; stubborn Harry Tru- 
man, who refused budge from his lodge 
Spirit Lake; and flourishing new cottage 
industry that produced ash-filled pens, pen- 
dants, and paperweights. 

third reason the media missed the red 
zone story, reporters say, that they found 
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hard believe that catastrophic eruption 
would actually occur. easy look back 
says Snell, who wrote most 
The Oregonian’s pre-eruption stories. 
quite frankly, thought was bull. 
had concern that this was 

Larry Green, one the half-dozen re- 
porters who covered Mount St. Helens for 
the Los Angeles Times, says that incredulity 
may ingredient every potential disas- 
ter. Last June, wrote article about the 
100-mile-long New Madrid, Missouri, fault, 
which some geologists believe ‘‘one the 
most dangerous the his June 
piece headed ‘SAN ANDREAS 
STIRS FORECASTS DISASTER, Green re- 
ported that New Madrid, where the quake 
would centered, the mayor jokes about the 
threat and the publisher the New Madrid 
Weekly Record says doesn’t believe the 
fault exists because he’s never seen it. 
always tell me,’’ Green said re- 
cently, people just can’t prepare for 
something they’ve never 

Misplaced trust the fourth reason jour- 
nalists give for missing the red-zone story. 
Several reporters say they simply had faith 
that state officials were taking threat 
such magnitude with due seriousness. 

journalist mentioned difficulty get- 
ting the story reason for overlooking the 
red-zone issue. retrospect, the one step 
that had taken seems simple: someone 
should have insisted that the state issue 
map the red zone. 

was two weeks before the eruption 
that Governor Ray, responding pressure 
from county officials and from her staff the 
Department Emergency Services, finally 
established hazard zone. two-page de- 
scription was handed out reporters 
April press conference. Filled with 
references lines that proceeded 
along Trail No. 208, and west the county 
line the west quarter corner Section 
9N, the description was virtually 
unintelligible. When journalists asked 
officials for version the 
boundary, they were told that formed 
roughly five-mile circle around the summit. 

The true red zone did not form anything 
resembling circle. the south and east 
sides, where U.S. Forest Service land the 
Gifford Pinchot National Forest lies, the 
zone followed wavy half-circle that ranged 
six eight miles from the summit. the 
and west sides, where the eruption 
eventually occurred, the zone took several 
turns that excluded large chunks 
Weyerhaeuser land. Within this half the 
zone, the boundary ranged from 2.5 3.6 
miles from the summit. 


The reason one insisted map may 
have been that reporters thought they already 
had one. The Longview Daily News pub- 
lished map zone proposed the U.S. 
Forest Service the day before the state an- 
nounced its official zone. This map, which 
depicted area more symmetrical than the 
actual red zone, was apparently confused 
with the real thing and picked other 
print and broadcast media. 

The Oregonian reporters discovered the 
true boundaries during the course their re- 
search for ‘‘A Terrible Beauty,’’ their de- 


How’s that again, Yuri? 


tailed October 27, 1980, reconstruction 
events leading the blast. part their 
efforts, reporters John Snell, Leslie Zaitz, 
and Alan Ota obtained Forest Ser- 
vice topographical map that showed logging 
roads part their effort trace the routes 
each victim had taken the mountain the 
weekend the eruption. 

Snell one the reporters re- 
read the legal description the state’s red 
zone and thought sounded similar an- 
other legal description had come across 
one that defined the western edge 


HEY 
GUESS WHOS 
ANEW MISSILE 
SYSTEM HELP ARMS 
REDUCTION AND WORLD 

PEACE 


Looking for authentic Russian swearword use along with the standard symbols pro- 
fanity this cartoon, Boston Globe cartoonist Paul Szep consulted Russian-speaking re- 
porter. wanted look real,’’ Szep explains. certainly did. Within hours after the car- 
toon appeared the Globe’s morning edition May 27, several readers had phoned com- 
plain about Szep’s Russian. Calling the obscenity ‘‘unacceptable,’’ editorial page editor Mar- 
tin Nolan suspended the Pulitzer Prize-winning cartoonist for two weeks without pay, and had 
the phrase, which means ‘‘what the blacked out later editions. Szep was also served 
with official letter warning. Although the suspension was later shortened one week 
after Szep submitted letter apology Globe publisher William Taylor the cartoonist 
remains under cloud. The official reprimand was his second (the first was for performing 
unauthorized outside third gives the Globe grounds for dismissal. ‘‘Up until this little 
fracas, it’s been really wonderful,’’ says Szep. ‘‘Obviously, I’m going have make ef- 
fort keep nose Johanna Glover 
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Optimum Shape 


Researchers the General Motors Research Laboratories 
have developed the first integrated system for computer design 
mechanical parts with minimum mass. 

Optimal Shape Generation automatically optimizes 
the component shape single computer run. 


Iteration History 


© Constraints Satisfied 
Constraints Unsatisfied 


h- 


10 20 30 50 «60 


Step Number 


Figure Decreasing mass plotted function 
of design iterations for the component shown in 
Figure 


Figure Black-and-white photographs shapes 


which appear color the CRT screen. 


Increasing darkness indicates increasing stress 
levels within the design limits. 


Step 


design sys- 
tems automate the processes 


generating geometric data and 
engineering drawings parts, but 
they not determine whether 


these parts meet 


formance requirements. 
ongoing research project the 


General Motors Research Labora- 
tories, system has been devel- 


oped that automatically ensures 
that the design meets structural 
performance constraints. More 


important, Optimal Shape Gener- 


ation provides the component 
shape with the minimum mass 
capable satisfying structural 


demands single computer run, 
without requiring human interac- 


tion with the machine. 


the last two decades, ex- 


tensive research has been done 
the area computer design 


structural components. Most 


this work has focused individ- 
ual aspects the process. Drs. 


Jim Bennett and Mark Botkin 
have succeeded integrating the 
process from description the 
model through convergence the 
optimum solution. 


Conventional systems con- 


tinue distinctions characteristic 
age-old “build and test” methods 
separating the tasks design 


generation and design analysis. 


Typically, “designer” uses one 


computer system produce engi- 
neering drawings given part. 
The task then shifts “evalua- 


tor” who creates mathematical 
model with which test the 


design another computer sys- 


tem. The evaluator determines 
only whether not the design 
meets the requirements. lengthy 
interaction between the designer 
and the evaluator required 
optimize the design. Optimal 
Shape Generation integrates the 
process from design generation 
through design optimization. The 


system can generate the mathe- 


matical model from the design 
data the shape changes without 
requiring additional input, thereby 


turning the process from 


person, multimachine operation 
into one-person, one-machine 
operation. 

beyond the initial input, flexible 


description the problem cru- 
cial effective use the system. 


The researchers responded this 


challenge developing geomet- 


ric format based parametric 


description the boundary. 
Defining the problem with geo- 


metric data desirable because 
describes the shape the part 


Step 
J 


form directly suitable for concep- 


tual visualization. 


Because the boundary geo- 
metric description must trans- 


formed into analysis model not 
once but several times, some type 
automatic finite element mesh 
generation required. The 


researchers adapted mesh gen- 


eration technique which divides 


closed region into triangular ele- 
ments based discrete descrip- 


tion the boundary. The sizes 
the elements the mesh are 
determined characteristic 
length selected for each problem 
and are related the need for 


accurately describing the geome- 


try. Automatic triangulation 


used create set connectivi- 


ties for the discrete points placed 
uniformly throughout the part’s 
interior with approximately the 
same density the boundary 


points. The combination bound- 
ary data description and auto- 


matic mesh generation permits 
the system accommodate major 
changes shape from the initial 
design. 


DEQUACY the triangular 

meshes calculate accurate 
stress levels was next addressed 
the development adaptive 


mesh refinement scheme. eval- 


uating the solution for the uniform 
mesh created the choice 


characteristic length and identify- 


ing areas where the strain energy 


density changes rapidly, the sys- 


tem selects the areas the mesh 


that require mesh refinement. 


These refinements can take the 
form either adding elements 


the area refined increas- 


ing the order the finite element 


polynomial interpolation. The 
former approach has been taken, 
because can implemented 
automatically and does not require 
the formulation new finite ele- 
ments. 

The culmination the proc- 
ess introduces optimization 
routine which directs the design 
toward minimum mass 
configuration. mathematical 
optimization technique used 
change the design that shape 
giving minimum mass within the 
structural constraints. This opti- 
mization technique based upon 
sequential first-order Taylor 


series approximation the con- 


straints and feasible directions 
solution the problem. Periodic 
mesh refinements are performed 
throughout the optimization, since 
the design continually changing, 
and the system must predict the 
stresses and the behavior the 
constraints the design changes. 

“By taking integrated 
approach,” says Dr. Bennett, 
able combine the objec- 
tives reducing the mass the 
material and meeting structural 
performance requirements 
single automatic system.” 

“We expect,” adds Dr. Bot- 
kin, “that the future this tech- 
nique will become the standard 
way designing structural com- 
ponents.” 


General Motors 


MARK EXCELLENCE 


THE 
BEHIND 
WORK 
Drs. Jim Bennett and Mark Botkin 
are members the Engineering 
Mechanics Department the 
General Motors Research Labora- 
tories. 


Dr. Bennett holds the title 
Assistant Department Head. 


attended the University Michi- 


gan undergraduate and 
received his graduate degrees 
from the same institution the 
field aerospace engineering. His 
Ph.D. thesis concerned non-linear 


vibrations. Before coming Gen- 


eral Motors 1973, taught 
aeronautical and astronautical 
engineering the University 
Illinois. 

Dr. Botkin Staff 
Research Engineer. received 
his undergraduate and graduate 
degrees from the University 
Missouri Rolla. His graduate 


work was the field civil engi- 


neering, and his doctoral thesis 


concerned structural optimiza- 


tion. Prior joining General 
Motors 1978, worked for four 
years consultant computer 
applications engineers. 


THE PFIZER HEALTHCARE SERIES 


know tt... 


You could one 


It’s estimated that million Americans have diabetes 
and don’t know it. The early symptoms are vague and 
may seem minor. result, they are often ignored 
not taken seriously enough. Yet, undiagnosed, dia- 
betes can lead serious affecting var- 
ious parts the body, including eyes, heart, kidneys, 
brain even life itself. 


What are the symptoms diabetes? 

There may none. there may such simple 
things increase skin infections slower 
healing bruises and cuts. Also, aware excessive 
thirst hunger, frequent need urinate and extreme 
fatigue. 

These symptoms not necessarily occur all once 
and they ‘usually develop gradually. it’s easy 
understand how they can overlooked considered 
part the normal aging process. 

your body and report them directly your doctor. 
You have greater chance being diabetic you are 
over 40, overweight have history diabetes 
anywhere the family. 


What diabetes? 

Diabetes disorder which the body cannot con- 
trol the levels sugar the blood. Normally the 
hormone, insulin, regulates the blood sugar level. But 
your body does not produce effectively use its 
insulin, diabetes results. 


Treatment diabetes. 

Diabetes usually can successfully managed. Some 
diabetics need more than weight reduction, the 
right foods and moderate exercise bring blood 
sugar levels under control. And, these changes are 
not enough, simple oral medication all that may 
needed. Today, even those who need insulin can 


better and more comfortably managed their doc- 
tors than ever before. 

The diagnosis easy. 

But only your doctor can make it. And remember, 
you are over and overweight, have diabetes 
your family, you should have regular blood and urine 
tests. Early diagnosis adults can lead better man- 
agement and fewer problems later on. 


Only your doctor can prescribe treatment. 

Follow your doctor’s advice about diet, exercise and 
medication. Also, aware that you have support 
system, which call... 

Partners Healthcare: 


You are the most important partner. 

Only you can see your doctor for proper medical 
checkup. And it’s you who must decide accept the 
guidance and counseling your physician, nurse, 
nutritionist and pharmacist. When medications are 
prescribed, only you can take them directed. 


Your doctor orders your tests and makes the 
diagnosis. 

Your physician will advise you your weight, your 
diet and your exercise, and also decide you require 
medication. will help you monitor your progress. 


All those who discover, develop and distribute 
medicines complete the partnership. 

Pfizer’s ongoing research brings you essential medi- 
cines for wide range diseases. Through our devel- 
opment these medicines, are fulfilling our 
responsibility one your partners healthcare. 


For reprints this Healthcare Series, please write: Pfizer 
Pharmaceuticals, Post Office Box 3852D, Grand Central 
New York, 10163 
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Forest Service jurisdiction the Mount St. 
Helens area. the west lay Weyerhaeuser 
property. 

pulled out our map and traced the 
legal description ourselves,’’ Snell says. 
did several times. figured just 
couldn’t 

The coverage Mount St. Helens, surely 
one the most thoroughly reported natural 
disasters history, raises questions jour- 
nalists should consider whenever disaster 
threatens. Are readers being served when 
drama whether evoked volcanic tre- 


mors, imminent flood, cases cancer 
linked toxic-waste dump em- 
phasized the neglect less dramatic 
things like politics? there pressure the 
news media pull together with officials 
emergencies and does such solidarity 
cause reporters abandon their traditionally 
critical stance? 

Mount St. Helens also yields couple 
lessons. Reporters should endeavor resist 
what may natural tendency doubt that 
the worst may happen and should examine 
the emergency planning schemes developed 


Stirring the borscht beat 


When Evgeny Rubin announced plans last 
spring convert his Russian-language New 
York weekly New Gazette daily publica- 
tion beginning this fall, the news was not en- 
tirely surprise. Rumors about the new daily 
had been surfacing for months, one claiming 
that the Reverend Sun Myung Moon, 
founder the Unification Church, would 
backing it. And, rumors apart, the birth 
second daily compete with New York’s 
venerable The New Russian Word has for 
some time seemed inevitable response 
the apparently insatiable appetite for news 
and comment displayed the city’s grow- 
ing Russian community. 

One daily, three weeklies, monthly book 
review, and humor magazine all 
Russian make kind intellectual 
borscht, feast tor ex-Soviets fed with 
vapid Pravda diet. Most these publica- 
tions have been brought life the recent 
arrival New York more than 60,000 
Soviet Jews, including artists, writers, and 
businessmen. Only the daily New Russian 
Word has been around much longer. 
Founded 1910, claims the oldest 
continuously published Russian paper the 
world, predating Pravda itself. 

Until five years ago the Word was also the 
only American paper which Russian 
émigrés could read world and national news 
and commentary their native tongue. 
served audience consisting largely 
Christian White Russians descendants 
army officers and members the old aristoc- 
racy who fled the Bolsheviks after the revo- 
lution, together with few actual survivors 
that earlier emigration and its pages 
still routinely carry nostalgic accounts life 
under the czars and other sad reminders 
bygone era. Cadet Union Suvorov 
Cadet the Word announced 
front-page obituary last year, in- 
form that Dimitri Alexandrovitch Yavlenski, 


Captain the Ninth Cavalry Regiment and 
White Movement Warrior, passed away 
Paris 

far, the recent immigration has proved 
boon for the eight- sixteen-page daily: its 
circulation has more than doubled from 
20,000 42,000. But the Word faces com- 
petition from number shoestring opera- 
tions that rely reporters who drive cabs 
and get paid $25 per story. Each tries cater 
the differing cultural and ideological tastes 
new generation Russian readers. 

The first appear was The New Ameri- 
can. Established the winter 1980 the 
official organ the Committee for the Ab- 
sorption Soviet Emigrés and funded 


cope with disaster. And they should 
alert possible conflicts interest safety 
decisions and take the time, whenever prop- 
erty involved, learn who owns and 
what part, any, those owners may play 
making those decisions. 


Claudia Morain 


Claudia Morain reported the Mount St. 
Helens story for the Bellevue, Washington, 
Journal-American. She freely admits hav- 
ing been blind crucial element the 
was the rest the press. 


part federal grant intended help im- 
migrants adjust American life, the weekly 
promoted itself for the new 
Its staff, which energetically 
explored and wrote about the huge émigré 
settlement Brighton Beach, Brooklyn, be- 
came known Brighton and 
within months the paper’s founding its 
circulation reached 10,000. 

The New American’s success quickly 
sparked two rivals. Its editor-in-chief, Sergei 
Dovlatov, Soviet writer and the author 
The Compromise (see 64), departed 
start New World, and Evgeny Rubin, also 
editor The New American, found 
third weekly, New Gazette. New World 
folded after two months, but the two other 
weeklies remain business, publishing 
news analysis, commentary world events, 


The Front Page, Russian-style: Evgeny Rubin 
and his wife, Janet, lay out the New Gazette their 


Manhattan office (above); Andrei Sedych, 


owner and editor The New Russian Word, started 
the paper’s Paris correspondent the 1920s. 
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STUDIES 


FOR JOURNALISTS 


Journalists with least five years 
professional experience are 
invited apply for fellowships 
study religion and its relationship 
contemporary social, cultural 
and political affairs. 


From mid-January until mid-May, 
1984, Fellows will pursue indepen- 
dent study centered the Depart- 
ment Religion the University 
North Carolina Chapel 


Deadline for applications 
November 1983. 


For further information applica- 
tion materials, contact: 


John Schutz, Director 

Program Religious Studies 
for Journalists 

101 Saunders Hall 043 

The University North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, 27514 

(919) 962-5666 


One 
phone 
Call. 


Now you can cover high 
school sports with just one 
phone call. 


Box scores, game notes, 
schedules, individual and 
team leader reports and 
more. All your fingertips 
and all within your sports 
news budget. 


For more information this 
exciting new computer service 
call George Bulgaris (314) 622- 
7059 write Sports Stats, 900 
North Tucker Blvd., St. Louis, 
63101. 


A subsidiary of Pulitzer Productions, Inc. 
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short stories, serialized novels, and features 
art, people, and sports. 

The most recently established Russian 
publications have been more specialized 
their appeal. year ago the Literary 
Courier, monthly, was founded As- 
toria, Queens, apartment Mikhail 
Morgulis and Alexander Antonovitch, both 
writers who, like most the contributors 
the Courier, were frustrated the dearth 
outlets for their fiction and criticism. Early 
last spring, another publication started 
Queens. Called Kaleidoscope, fills its forty 
pages per week with translations articles 
from the National Enquirer well 
pieces from Figaro and the New York 
Post. (Most the Russian papers offer trans- 
lated news items from The New York Times 
and The Washington Post without attribution 
only the Word can afford wire service, 
and credits UPI for its dispatches.) 

the half-dozen Russian-language publi- 
cations competing for readers, only the New 
Russian Word often thick with advertis- 
ing seems financially secure, and some 
its would-be competitors have adopted 
strange strategies keep afloat. The 
Courier, which has circulation less than 
2,000, has turned for funding ‘‘Jews for 
religious group that actively pros- 
elytizes among Russian Jews. When the 
circulation The New American dropped 
3,000 year ago, its founders flirted with 
Christian themes effort reach some 
the Word’s readership. Now, the weekly’s 
editors say, they are having trouble promot- 
ing paper for Soviet Jews. Last year, 
Evgeny Rubin, publisher and editor New 
Gazette, solicited funds from the Unification 
Church attempt turn his weekly into 
daily. But incipient deal fell through, 
according Rubin, part because the 
church’s new paper, The Washington Times, 
demanded too much Moon’s funds. Now 
Rubin says group investors denies 
that they include Moon putting the 
$600,000 that will need begin daily 
publication. 

For now, too early tell whether the 
fiercely anti-Communist New Gazette, 
goes daily, will succeed stealing many 
readers from the comparatively liberal New 
Russian Word. What the new competition 
has already done get one two Russian 
writers out their taxis and behind desks, 
and make the Word move its obituaries 
White Movement Warriors off the front 
Igor Reichlin 
Igor Reichlin, formerly journalist the 
Soviet Union, recent graduate Co- 
lumbia’s Graduate School Journalism. 


The Loeb legacy 


Many William Loeb’s possessions are 
gone now. Thousands items that belonged 
the late publisher were sold recently 
auction held his old estate Beverly, 
Massachusetts. But Loeb’s prize possession, 
The Union Leader Manchester, New 
Hampshire, very much alive and well and 
carrying the tradition right-wing jour- 
nalism that made Loeb famous. has been 
two years now since Loeb died and left the 
paper the hands his widow, Nackey, 
and team faithful lieutenants. The 
paper remains committed conservative 
causes and continues use its editorials 
praise its friends and skewer its enemies. 
haven’t changed our stripes and don’t 
intend says McQuaid, the paper’s 
brash young editor-in-chief. 

But some the paper’s readers say the 
Union Leader ain’t what used be. They 
feel duller, blander, and lacks the punch 
had when Loeb was charge. you 
read Loeb over your corn flakes stayed 
with you all day,’’ says Thomas Rath, 
lawyer and former state attorney general. 
you read the paper and you may 
forget what said the time you get your 
Nevertheless, The Union Leader’s 
daily circulation has posted modest gain, 
from 65,232 66,679, with comparable 
increase Sundays. 

Loeb was called many things the 
thirty-five years that ran The Union 
Leader, but dull was not one them. His 
news staff produced slanted stories com- 
plement his vituperative editorials. One 
his top reporters, Warren Pease, left The 
Union Leader six months after Loeb’s death, 
complaining that the paper was longer the 
same. rule caution now that 
would rule out the type investigative re- 
porting used Pease said the 
time. 

Though she shares her late husband’s 
politics, fifty-nine-year-old Nackey Loeb 
does not seem have inherited his gift for 
going for the jugular. ‘‘She seems have 
toned down the says David 
Moore, political science professor the 
University New Hampshire and 
longtime student The Union Leader. Mrs. 
Loeb rank sentimentalist, however. Not 
long ago, she took the front page inform 
gays uncertain terms that the disease 
AIDS was God’s way punishing them. 
homosexuals, mislabeled gay, have 
twisted the rules God and society fit 
their fancy and must now face the conse- 
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Nackey Loeb consults with chief 
editorial writer Jim Finnegan 


quences their actions she wrote. 
disobedience the laws 
God. Such disobedience sin and the 
wages sin William Loeb might 
well have written the same thing, though 

David Moore thinks that part Loeb’s 
influence stemmed from his ability put 
fear into the hearts his opponents. Moore 
does not think that Loeb’s successors have 
that same skill, yet still regards the paper 
potent political force. His own polls 
show that The Union Leader played key 
role the 1982 election Republican 
Governor John Sununu. Dayton Duncan 
agrees. Duncan was the chief staff for the 
losing candidate, former Governor Hugh 
Gallen, moderate Democrat. are the 
dominant morning newspaper the 
says Duncan. define the issue and 
what terms will debated. They keep you 
the defensive all the time.’’ Last spring, 
for example, the paper was given credit for 
sinking bill that would have legalized in- 
terstate banking New Hampshire. 

The Union Leader better newspaper 
with Loeb gone? like asking the 
people who live next door hazardous 
waste dump things are better because few 
barrels chemicals have been taken 
replies Duncan. better, but it’s still 


Charles Stein 


Charles Stein staff writer for the New 
Hampshire Times. 
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distilling run consists 
unblemished middle, 
“heart,” and 
“foreshots and feints,” 
the beginning and end 
the run, which are flawed and out 
balance. 
Beefeater literally all heart. 
The Beefeater master distiller selects 
only the choice, flawless heart 
the run—thus assuring you gin 
delicate taste, gin impeccable 
balance. 
when speak excellence, 
mean it. From the heart. 
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NOW AVAILABLE: 
proceedings the conference 


WAR, PEACE THE 
NEWS MEDIA 


This ground-breaking conference 
how the news media cover the nuclear 
arms race and U.S.-Soviet tensions was 
held March and 19, 1983 New York 
Department Journalism, 
with support from the Gannett Founda- 
tion. transcript the proceedings (app 
250 pages) now including 
keynote speeches, position papers, and 
remarks the discussants and audience. 
Participants include Hodding Carter, Sid- 
ney Drell, Ralph James Fallows, 
Anne Garrels, Stephen Hess, Robert Mac- 
Neil, Judith Miller, Richard Pollak, Thomas 


Powers, and others. 


For copy the transcript, send 
check for $15 made out New York Uni- 
versity to: War, Peace the News Media, 
Department Journalism, NYU, 1021 


Main, NY, 10003. 
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Shape up! Pentagon 
view the press 


RICHARD DeLAUER 


Several weeks ago during interview 
with Richard Halloran The New York 
Times, mentioned that felt reporters 
often poor job reporting 
defense-related issues. comments, 
course, received considerable atten- 
tion from the press, especially from its 
representatives Washington and New 
York who cover the Department De- 
fense. Shortly after the Times piece ap- 
peared, was approached the Co- 
lumbia Journalism Review and asked for 
specific examples what considered 
poor coverage. This article the 
result that request. 

Before begin, however, little stage 
setting may order. Much what 
highly classified. This the inevitable 
result generation tensions be- 
tween East and West and the very real 
awareness that there great asymmetry 
between our open society and the closed 
societies our potential enemies. Set- 
ting aside the rightness wrongness 
this fact life, one left with the reali- 
zation that the existence much 
classified data raises certain issues and 
creates unusual environment which 
the defense reporter must work. Unfor- 
tunately, this environment can be, and 
occasionally is, used excuse 
both the government and the Pentagon 
press corps hide incomplete and un- 
professional work. 

mention this issue classified in- 
formation because believe helps 
explain the challenge that professional 
reporter covering defense issues faces. 


Richard DeLauer, former vice- 
president the TRW Corporation, Under 
Secretary Defense for Research and 
Engineering. 


The facts reported must often 
deduced translated from bits and 
pieces information that, the aggre- 
gate, form reasonable semblance 
what reality classified story. Un- 
fortunately, the process piecing to- 
gether such stories often leads the in- 
troduction opinion the guise 
facts. This may fine for the editorial 
page, but can grossly misleading 
when printed spoken elsewhere. 

The examples that follow represent 
cross section articles that appeared 
during relatively short period time. 
writing about them here hope il- 
luminate the causes frustration and 
concern that believe many col- 
leagues government share they 
daily view the work the press. 

Having discussed the problems 
classified information, appropriate 
begin with article this subject 
published The New York Times 
April 19, 1983. The article, headed THE 
PROBLEM KEEPING MANY SECRETS 
SECRET, described alleged abuses the 
classification system the Department 
Defense. make the point, the re- 
porter paragraph that, the 
article noted, was marked 
Department Defense document. 

The problem that the reporter 
closed his quotes bit early. The obvi- 
ously unclassified drivel quoted repre- 
sented only about percent the par- 
agraph. The part not quoted went 
outline more detailed objectives air 
power that do, indeed, warrant classi- 
fication. Anyone who knows his way 
around the Pentagon knows that the 
classification given paragraph de- 
pends the highest level classifica- 
tion that paragraph, which may con- 
tain both highly secret and totally in- 
nocuous information. One has won- 
der bit when quotations are used 
obviously incorrectly. 

couple months earlier The Wash- 
ington Post had made foray into the 


The New York Times 


~ 


Richard DeLauer 


same general area February In- 
sight piece headed WEIN- 
BERGER KIDDING? and bearing the sub- 
head TRICK MOSCOW, THE PENTAGON 
HAS LIED ALL US. this case, the 
reporter took the tack that the Pentagon 
and the president had used classified in- 
formation the public and 
the Congress. The story the Defense 
Department’s transition from the first- 
generation Air Launch Cruise Missile 
(ALM-86B) the second generation 
Advanced Cruise Missile was cited 
example. Noting that year ago the 
budget indicated continuing procure- 
ment the older versions but made 
mention technologically improved 
version, the reporter asserted: other 
words, the Pentagon presumably 
with the blessing President Reagan 
and Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger took upon itself de- 
ceive some the Congress and all 
the public the apparent belief that the 
right lie for National Defense fully 

Now that quite charge! But re- 
porters who cover defense are well 
aware that changing the budget plan 
from year year routine, and thus 
can hardly construed lying. They 
also know that certain classified parts 
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How the American Press and Television 
Reported and Interpreted the Crisis 
Tet 1968 Vietnam and Washington 
Abridged Edition 

Peter Braestrup 

prize-winning analysis how the 
news media failed cover the true story 
the Tet offensive, now reissued with 
new introduction and added notes. 


“All serious students the press and 
others concerned about the mass com- 


complex events should 
study Big Story for its valuable lessons 
how press performance can 
improved.” Edwin Diamond, 

The New York Times Book Review 
$9.95 paperback 

Send orders to: Dept. 426 


Yale University Press 
92A Yale Station, New Haven, 06520 
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Applications are now being accepted 
for the falland winter programs. Interns 
will work closely with editors wide 
range ofresearch, writing, and produc- 
tion projects. 

These positions are unsalaried, but 
interns will paid customary rates 
for any writing they may publish during 
their tenure. Interns may enrolled 
concurrently college university; 
they may also unaffiliated. Positions 
are both part- and full-time. 

Applicants should send their re- 
sumes, writing sample, and letter 
explaining their interest to: 


Gloria Cooper, Managing Editor 
Columbia Journalism Review 
700 Journalism Building 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


ISSUE 


the defense budget are not published but 
are revealed only closed-session 
briefings Congress. this case, what 
was done was transfer the budget item 
from unclassified program 
classified one. Reporters know that 
senators congressmen can get almost 
any data they wish regardless classi- 
fication. leave these facts out such 
article they were from the Post 
account grossly deceive readers. 

Leaving the world classified data, 
would like comment what call the 
press’s ‘‘filler From time 
time the press will find area de- 
fense management that makes great 
copy because there sensational 
aspect the story. Some clerk some- 
where screwed and paid thousand 
times too much for nut bolt, 
someone threw out hundreds brand- 
new widgets sure you get the 
picture. Such things are inevitable 
organization with budget over $200 
billion year. 

The problem with these stories that 
they never die. They live long after 
the problem has been solved (if ever 
really existed) because they make great 
filler material. For example, The 
Street Journal’s February 
ton Wire’’ contained the following item: 
critics gleefully ridicule rigid 
specifications minor military con- 
tracts. Samples: precise measurements 
for ‘wood interdental stimulator,’ bet- 
ter known toothpick; classification 
marshmallows two types, white 
and colored, and two sizes, standard and 
miniature; stipulation seven colors for 
twist ties using closing bags food 
Time magazine covered the 
same topic March sidebar article 
titled 

Both these pieces gave the impres- 
sion that the examples cited were recent 
discoveries and that the problem de- 
scribed still existed. Neither gave the 
other side the issue said what had 
been done correct the problem. Time 
provided classic example relating 
the procurement Worcestershire 
sauce the lead paragraph its 
sidebar piece. The lead noted: 
ty-four pages are required list the 
specs for shirts, pages for chewing 
gum, and for Worcestershire sauce. 


One result: the Pentagon pays $10 case 
for Worcestershire sauce, vs. for 
commercial The 
cited for Worcestershire sauce was re- 
placed 1980 one-page descrip- 
tion more than three years ago! 
Eliminating unnecessary and excessive 
specifications has been major initiative 
the DoD since 1979, and more than 
1,100 simple Commercial Item De- 
scriptions have been developed pre- 
ference detailed specifications. 
important for the public know that 
are serious about correcting such prob- 
lems. 

The acquisition major weapons 
systems another issue that often gets 
poorly treated the press. Part the 
reason for this that the Pentagon 
very place when comes 
weapons-acquisition decisions. Most 
the leaks, course, come from people 
who are not happy with decision that 
has been made somewhere the de- 
partment. presenting the decision 
the worst possible light, the leakers hope 
win support for reversal. Another 
reason for the poor coverage the sim- 
ple fact that good news apparently not 
really story. one wants write 
about this that system which did ev- 
erything was supposed and 
ended costing less than expected. 


hese problems frustrate me, but 

have mellowed the point 

where I’ve come regard them 
inevitable. What really bothers 
what call the trick. 
This one used quite often 
weapons systems. 

April Washington Post article 
the Copperhead guided projectile 
case point. The article, headed 
TAGON MAKES $1.6 BILLION BET 
SHELL, quoted extensively from study 
published group called the Project 
Military Procurement, which was de- 
scribed only financed 
pressure 

The way the quotes were used caused 
several problems. First, the article 
made hard for the reader figure out 
who concluded what, leaving the 
pression that both the Army and the 
supposed experts agreed that Cop- 
perhead won’t work and can’t fixed. 


continued 
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GUNS 
ARE NOT 
THE PROBLEM. 


that urban intellectuals are “anti-gun.” 
there are exceptions, and I’m one 
them. Actually, think there are prob- 
ably lot more exceptions than most 
people imagine. The problem one 
hypocrisy. 

know plenty people the liberal media who take 
strong anti-gun position will confess 
privately that they enjoy hunting (or did when they were kids), 
own rifles and shotguns and, some cases, even pistol 
for self-defense (with license, hasten add). 

This hardly surprising. People come the city 
succeed, “make it” the “big-time,” but they bring with 
them the memories and the pleasures growing else- 
where, where life simpler, and those memories and pleas- 
ures, for many, include guns. They discover very quickly that 
interest guns (and lesser extent hunting) not 
represent popular attitudes the urban elite. There enor- 
mous social pressure, academia, the media, among many 
“liberal” businessmen and politicians, against gun ownership 
—indeed, many places where these worlds meet, inter- 
est guns social stigma, the kind thing that produces 
instant hostility, even incredulity. those who like guns, 
keep quiet about it. 

fact, New York City, when recent court order made 
the names pistol license owners matter public record, 
was enlightening see the way which some the more 
distinguished members the media and the business elite 
tried prevent their names from being quoted the news- 
papers pistol myself, frankly, among them. 

Those with taste for irony may amused note 
that the Chairman the Board major newspaper, per- 
haps the leading and most powerful voice against ownership 
the United States, was also revealed gun owner, 
were several the news celebrities the major 
networks, which take unyielding anti-gun position the 
air. It’s tough swim against the tide. know one media 
superstar who hunts and has even taken combat pistol 
course, but admit public any more than 
would confess case herpes. the years since the 
Kennedy assassination, gun ownership, among the urban 
elite, has come regarded with certain degree fear 
and loathing. 


who are gun owners 
have stand and counted. But 
also have patiently and 
with due regard for the fact that guns 
are charged issue many 
that civilian disarmament the 
answer crime, that the shooting 
sports are one the oldest American 
traditions and that there nothing 
necessarily wrong gun ownership. 


few generations ago, most Amer- 
icans grew around guns, and learned 
something about them some point 
their lives. This longer true. 
More people live the big cities than 
outside them, and their only exposure 
guns may crime situations. 
the same time, our young men longer 
perform military service. The rise women positions 
power and influence has further complicated the issue, since 
women general are less “interested” guns and hunting 
than men. 

Thus, while the gunowners America are portrayed 
monolithic giant the press, increasingly represent 
fact something embattled minority group. Nor are 
stereotyped. know plenty people New York City who are 
lawyer renowned for his work for human rights causes, talk 
show host, and internationally celebrated doctor. 


myself, confess own interest guns without 
apology. was educated Switzerland, where were taught 
shoot school, and where every citizen armed. had 
ample opportunity World War and the Hungarian 
Revolution observe what happens people who are not 
able defend themselves from tyranny because dis- 
armed, have never been armed. learned the hunting 
field both the pleasures and the awesome responsibility 
shooting gun, and thanks long and close friendship with 
Wilson, the distinguished author THE COLT HERI- 
TAGE, have also learned the quiet, contemplative pleasure 
gun collecting for rightly wrongly, the manufacture 
and embellishment one can find the finest expres- 
sion America’s industrial skill and invention, just one 
can find target shooting sport which combines Zen-like 
discipline with lot excitement and action. 


believe, are not America’s Number One Prob- 
lem, even America’s Number Two Number Ten Problem. 
Cars, cancer, accidents the kitchen bathroom, all 
far more people than guns do. not 
guns should frightened of, but 
the effects poverty, lack education, 
judicial system that sends criminals 
and psychopaths back out into the 
streets (or lets them off with derisory 
sentences), political system that seems 
unable rebuild the declining cities, 
restore full employment, train 
people for the new jobs post- 
industrial society. 

Guns are not solution all 
know that. But not the prob- 
lem, either! 
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Second, the article implied that privately 
financed pressure groups are somehow 
qualified comment weapons per- 
formance. reporters spent little time 
looking some these groups ‘‘ex- 
perts’’ they might really have story. 
(The Heritage Foundation, which 
normally very published 
lengthy study DoD weapons acquisi- 
tions earlier this year. Since some the 
material one chapter was dead wrong, 
asked staff find out what the au- 
thor’s credentials were. turned out that 
had served one tour the Army 
lieutenant and had subsequently become 
attorney. Not exactly kind ex- 
pert.) 


April 11, The Washington 
Times also quoted the experts 
the Project Military Procure- 


ment, defined study 
BERGER SHIFTS, OKS COPPERHEAD 
PRODUCTION. This time the group was 
Mr. Weinberger and Assistant Secretary 
Defense Paul Thayer reverse sup- 


ISSUE 


posed decision they had made cancel 
the Copperhead program. guess 
would have admit that not sure 
what the context quoted. 
One thing sure of, however, that 
Mr. Weinberger never changed his 
mind. The earlier termi- 
nate’’ never existed. Presumably, the re- 
porter had gotten wind earlier de- 
cision Mr. Weinberger restructure 
the program allow time correct 
some problems manufacturing 
far cry from program termination. 

would not fair conclude ar- 
ticle coverage the Department 
Defense without any reference the 
coverage get from our television 
networks. Most reports about the 
Pentagon have either with our 
hearings the Hill with operational 
issues, such wars, plane crashes, and 
on. Occasionally, however, programs 
like Minutes get into area ex- 
pertise systems acquisition. Here 
can explicit. They terrible job. 
One example remember particular 
the hatchet job Minutes did the 
Maverick missile last February. 


Kelly’s book charges like 
racehorse through the turbulent stories 
the Meyers, Grahams, Bradlees, 
Woodward, and Bernstein. Before it’s 
over, witness the stormy emergence 
brilliant and prideful newspaper 


Monroe, NBC 
4 


this were novel, would not 
believed. The compelling personal- 
ities—their tragedies, successes, 
failures and marvelous eccentricities— 
combined with the raw power the 
Post make Dallas and Dynasty seem, 
comparison humdrum and 
Crawford-Mason, 
Former Washington Bureau Chief for 
People magazine and independent 


television producer. 


Illustrated, $14.95 
Morrow 


105 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10016 


Bradley, recall, made big deal out 
the problems that Maverick was sup- 
posed have under battlefield condi- 
tions. went great lengths ex- 
plain how hard see tanks, espe- 
cially night, and tell friend from 
foe. Bradley then turned around and as- 
serted that the GAU-8 (an aircraft can- 
non) and bombs could the 
job better, and cheaper, than the 
Maverick. make his point, 
showed films some A-10 fighter 
planes using aircraft cannon shoot 
bunch stationary tanks bright 
sunny day the desert. 

This completely dishonest, espe- 
cially since Bradley went great 
lengths point out that battles are not 
fought bright, sunny days against 
immobile tanks. The segment also tried 
prove that Maverick was less than 
perfect under conditions more closely 
approximating those found real-life 
battlefield ground fog, for instance, 
smoke rising from burning tanks. 
Well, Maverick may not perfect, but 
the things Bradley was proposing don’t 
work all under such conditions 
the dark. It’s hard believe that Brad- 
ley really thought that dumb bombs and 
cannons would more effective against 
tanks moving the dark than the infra- 
red Maverick. 

try push such junk the American 
pecple. because such irresponsi- 
ble reporting that won’t answer their 
charges camera unless they agree 
no-edit rule. 

Now let put all this into 
perspective. have tried show that 
realize that reporters who cover the Pen- 
tagon have tough and demanding job. 
really believe that, but the difficulties 
that come with the beat are excuse for 
sloppy deceptive reporting aimed 
creating dramatic event. 

The examples have used here are not 
unique; fact, they occur almost daily, 
and the fact that they serious 
problem free society like ours. 
Considering the stakes hand liter- 
ally our national survival not 
think can afford have our public 
resolve for firm and steady national de- 
fense posture eroded the daily strug- 
gle make headlines. 
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WILLIAM BOOT 


Lategate 


The former author the Capital Letter 
has chosen early retirement and now 
keeping bees Sussex. William 
Boot, late the London Daily Beast, 
have agreed take the cudgel, be- 
ginning with look how the 
press treated (undertreated, overtreated, 
mistreated) the story dubbed ‘‘De- 

write, certain basic questions 
raised this singular affair remain un- 
answered: Who the Carter camp pur- 
loined Jimmy’s briefing book for the 
Reaganites prior the great 1980 cam- 
paign debate? Was spy planted the 
White House the Reagan team? What 
else was stolen? Were any laws broken? 
Whose heads will roll? Etc. these 
have been solved the time 
this item appears, certain reporters will 
probably deserve high praise for their 
diligence. 

that may, Debategate has 
demonstrated how certain shortcomings 
the regional and national press com- 
bined produce something less than 
total enlightenment for the public. 

Debategate partly tale how re- 
porters persisted overlooking in- 
triguing story, which must confess 
familiar territory for me. Because 
case mistaken identity while was 
still naive youth, the London Daily 
Beast dispatched me, mere gardening 
writer, cover civil war Ishmaelia, 
Northeast Africa. due course, filed 
the following: 


Nothing much has happened except the 
President who has been imprisoned his 
own palace revolutionary 
Governess says most unusual lovely spring 
weather. Bubonic plague raging.* 


Luckily, editors perceived the 


Scoop, Evelyn Waugh, Little Brown and 


Company, 1937. 


significance the situation, bannered 
the story, and became Boot the 
Beast, overnight sensation. 

Still, was with certain sense 
déja that learned that the briefing- 
book scandal was nearly three years old 
June 1983, when the deluge front- 
page headlines the subject finally be- 
gan. Those stories were prompted 
publication Gambling With History, 
spondent Laurence Barrett, who men- 
tioned the debate affair passing. But 
now know that the the 
briefing book was actually revealed 
the very day the Reagan-Carter de- 
bate (October 28, 1980) then- 
Representative David Stockman, 
Reagan’s debate sparring partner cum 
budget wizard, addressed con- 
the Cassopolis, Michigan, 
Optimist Club. 

Two local reporters also were hand 
and duly noted Stockman’s 
remark. Their employers The Elkhart 
Truth (circulation 29,000), just across 
the Indiana border from Cassopolis, and 
the Dowagiac, Michigan, Daily News 
(circulation 3,300) serve stringer 
papers for the wires. 

Why, then, didn’t Debategate become 


national news story right then and 
there? The answer can summed 
four-word journalistic formula, dating 
from the Precambrian era: Local Boy 
Makes Good. Both papers focused 
the fact that their local boy, Stockman, 
was moving (e.g., STOCKMAN 
READIED REAGAN FOR DEBATE), and dis- 
patched the more significant and intrigu- 
ing issue pilfering with 
the 


his was not the first time that re- 
formula has caused 

and editors place 
their minds autopilot. But here the 
formula may have helped unlocal boy 
make good, preserving Reagan’s mar- 
gin victory and his good-guy image. 

Neither paper bothered contact the 
wires, according their reporters and 
editors, who say they saw national 
news the affair. Elkhart Truth execu- 
tive editor James McNeile told em- 
phatically: wouldn’t have handled 
any differently 

One can’t help wondering certain 
newspapers America’s heartland, 
given the opportunity interview Mrs. 
Lincoln, would have asked her how she 
had liked the play. 
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The local bureaus the and UPI 
supposedly monitor nearby papers for 
stories they might have missed, but the 
case hand suggests that this safety net 
news not the best shape. In- 
deed, UPI Detroit bureau manager Jim 
Campbell acknowledges that ‘‘some- 
times things fall through the 
says that the iocal papers tend ar- 
rive the bureau bundles, several 
days after they are published, that 
sometimes they don’t arrive all, and 
that hurried skimming the headlines 
(which this case spoke Local Boy, 
not pilfering) often all there time 
for. 

All which suggests that little has 
changed since 1948, when Lieb- 
ling sought explain readers The 
New Yorker why the establishment 
Gestapo-like secret police force the 
state Mississippi failed become 
national news story: 


The American press makes think 
gigantic, supermodern fish cannery, 
hundred floors high, capitalized 
$11,000,000,000, and with tens 
thousands workers standing ready the 
canning machines, but relying for its raw ma- 
terial inadequate number handline 
fishermen leaky rowboats. 


fact, the briefing-book scandal 
shows that Liebling was too easy 
those the great Washington, D.C. 
press cannery, who evidently suffer 
from assortment professionally 
debilitating maladies which shall at- 

Starting during the election cam- 
paign, those manning the canning 
machinery Washington proved less 
than eager work even when of- 
fered juicy tidbits regarding the debate 
scandal. October 1980, for instance, 
columnist George Will was shown the 
purloined book Stockman just prior 
Reagan debate coaching session, 
and dismissed with cursory glance. 
Will explained this past July that had 
not mentioned the coaching episode 
his column because did not want 
violate confidences. Diagnosis: 
Three months later, 
Time magazine reporter hooked and 
landed the briefing-book story only 
have his editors put permanently 


CAPITAL LETTER 


ice. Tentative diagnosis: boatrock- 
ophobia. 

February 1981, within few weeks 
Reagan’s inauguration, Time corre- 
spondent Barrett had obtained anony- 
mous confirmation the basic facts 
from David Stockman. According 
Barrett, Time had scheduled the piece 
run sometime February, but was 
out’’ other news. 
chagrin, did not fol- 
low further the told me. 

Although Barrett had informed 
number editors the revela- 
tion, the story remained ‘‘crowded 
for the next 112 weeks, during which 
time Time ran cover articles subjects 
such ice cream, which was revealed 
summer. The clout Time’s Cold Con- 
fections editor evidently formidable. 
Diagnosis: Turfomania Hdagen-Dazs 
(also known Baskin-Robbins dis- 
ease). 


ome time later, Barrett got his 

contract write Gambling With 

History, and due course threw 

the material the briefing-book 
episode into the manuscript. 

The page proofs went out reviewers 
and reporters last May, but initial press 
reaction May and early June 
suggested virtually journalistic appe- 
tite for the story. Diagnosis: anorexia 
nervosa. Reporters for The Washington 
Post and The New York Times say their 
editors were doubtful about the sig- 
nificance the briefing-book affair (be- 
cause there was no.ready proof that the 
had planted spy) that 
coverage the story suffered first. 
June the Post ran six-paragraph 
item page next large for 
men’s underpants. That 
same day, the Times carried four para- 
graphs page B10 above for 
ladies’ lingerie. Most other news or- 
ganizations were taking even less notice 
the story. 

Then, June 12, former Jimmy Car- 
ter spokesman Jody Powell published 
column chiding the press for inaction. 
Novice journalism though was, 
Powell raised the basic questions that 
the so-what-else-is-new cynicism the 
Post and Times editors seems have 


suppressed* e.g., other dirty 
tricks did the Reagan campaign perpe- 
trate? Who else the Reagan campaign 
was involved? Was the mole paid 
cash? With 

According several reporters, Pow- 
ell’s column and the House committee 
investigation that helped spark were 
what caused the press pack descend 
the story. Erratic fault, the 
once-anorexic scribes had soon swung 
far the opposite direction. Diagnosis: 
acute bulimia. Fearful being scooped 
any snippet the story, reporters 
devoured every morsel information 
sight regarding Reagan campaign 
shenanigans significant, insig- 
nificant, and ambiguous and then 
regurgitated much the front 
page. 

The pack did creditable job going 
after Reagan the subject Debate- 
gate his June press conference and, 
and large, became admirably tena- 
cious. the other hand, items that nor- 
mally might, best, have graced page 
E17 the food section became front- 
page fare. Consider the following: 

Since the search was for moles, 
virtually any document scrap paper 
mentioning the word ‘‘mole’’ 
suggesting moledom suddenly became 
hot property. For instance, July 
little after seven Washington Post 
reporter Martin Schram had just typed 
the lead the next day’s Debategate 
story, when CBS News reported what 
his unfinished article would say that 
the Post had obtained Reagan campaign 
memos referring the Car- 
ter camp. (Someone the White House 
had apparently tipped off the network.) 

The CBS preview made Schram’s 
pending story sound earth-shattering. 
turned out, however, much the 
front-page, forty-two-paragraph article 
was devoted how Reagan volunteer 
Dan Jones had acquired Carter’s itiner- 
ary for the last days the campaign 
two days after had been released re- 
porters. Jones, who, according 
sources quoted the Post, may have 
been given overdramatization, said 


Post reporter Martin Schram says con- 
tinued work the story without the 
blessing his editors. 


— 
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had acquired the information and two 
other relatively innocuous memos from 

July one-time Reagan aide 
Richard Allen went ABC’s Nightline 
reveal that had received material 
from the Carter National Security 
Council during the 1980 campaign. The 
story was prominently reported, former 
Carter aides screamed 
and The Washington Post stated page 
that excerpts from the closely-held 
daily NSC briefings had been divulged. 
fact, Allen ultimately told Gan- 
nett man (apparently the first reporter ac- 
tually pin him down), all the leak 
consisted was one-page memo 
which NSC staffer stated that 
loved his job but felt 
There reason doubt 
that this disclosure swayed the cam- 
paign. 

And then come the incriminat- 
ing denial department. July the 
Post ran article quoting former 
Reagan volunteer Wayne Valis denying 
that had any Reagan 


aides sleeping with Carter aides’’ 
ploy obtain documents. The sex 
allegations had been mentioned two 
days earlier Democratic Representa- 
tive Donald Albosta, who admitted that 
they were Valis was 
linked the unconfirmed reports be- 
cause had referred campaign 
memo, later widely publicized, 
source intimately connected Carter 
debate staff The press made 
much this word 

Using such press coverage 
model, Fleet Street tabloid might re- 
port: 


Dennis Thatcher denied today that was 
still beating his wife, the Prime Minister. 
The denial followed widely publicized in- 
terview which backbencher spoke 
allegations wife-beating 
Downing Street. Mr. Thatcher was 
linked the allegations because was 
overheard, while having drinks his club, 
say, think that Margaret 


Finally, there the matter murky 
evidence. The New York Times, citing 


administration sources, reported page 
one July that man called Stefan 
Halper had run Reagan campaign op- 
eration collect ‘‘inside’’ information 
Carter foreign policy, employing re- 
tired CIA officers. was unclear 
whether Halper had been involved 
chiefly clipping newspapers 
even more active efforts terminate the 
Carter presidency with extreme preju- 
dice, but the article seemed give cre- 
dence the latter possibility prema- 
turely, without enough evidence. 

All the above suggests that De- 
bategate classic example how the 
Washington press corps cannot seem 
strike the proper balance between cau- 
tion and competitiveness, skepticism 
and the impulse scoop the opposition. 
makes glad I’m not Halper 
Valis and instead the unmaligned 
William Boot. the old Daily Beast 
did occasionally shoot from the hip 
(MARTIN LUTHER MOLE FOR POPE, that 
sort thing) but least our publisher, 
Lord Copper, insisted that the targets 
already dead. 
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Where there’s Will 


The July that the columnist George Will 
had participated coaching Ronald Reagan for the 
presidential-campaign debate October 28, 1980, touched 
off search for ethical issue among his colleagues 
political journalism. 

Jules Witcover and Jack Germond, who first brought the 
matter public attention their syndicated column, 
charged that Will had abandoned old morality stipulat- 
ing arm’s-length distance between the press and the 
people Colman McCarthy The Washington 
Post said that Will was going praise Reagan 
ABC after the debate had obliga- 
tion disclose his part the affair. Jimmy Breslin the 
New York Daily News called him the shill’’ and the 
News stopped running Will’s column. The Boston Globe, 
the other hand, excused Will because not, and 
never was, ‘journalist,’ the sense being 
For himself, Will conceded that ‘‘some the questions 
now being raised seem have but did not say 
which ones. 

This welter comment shows that, perhaps fortunately, 
there not yet single definition the proper relationship 
between journalists and politicians. may have passed 
beyond the era when journalists could official part 
the political establishment; would not these days, for 
example, for Ben Bradlee The Washington Post serve 
White House adviser, did Washington editors 
Jackson’s time. But wide spectrum options remains. 
the one extreme there the pure adversarial journalist, who 
tends look (down) politicians enemies potential 
criminals. the other there the insider, who the proc- 
ess explaining the uses political power may become its 
apologist. 

real life, most political journalists combine elements 
these types varying proportions. But need intransi- 
gents, such Seymour Hersh, who have the patience (and 
the animus) pick through the ruins past governments 
and keep from papering over the record. And have 
also benefited from the work what may vanishing 
breed those whose symbiotic relationships with politi- 
Will himself has pointed out, his role the debate rehearsal 
had been noted two books Germond and Witcover’s Blue 
Smoke and Mirrors (1981) and Lou Cannon’s Reagan (1982). 
came again this year because Will was asked had seen 
pilfered briefing papers (he had). This issue was raised third 
book Laurence Barrett’s Gambling With History (1983). 


cians produce journalism what Will has called, an- 
other context, the ‘inside’ public matters.’’ Reporting 
from the inside has been considered perfectly honorable 
calling: indicative that the journalist most esteemed 
his time his colleagues Washington journalism was not 
hard-nosed investigator, but that insider’s insider, Walter 
Lippmann. 

Judging from the number times has invoked 
Lippmann’s name, Will seems aspire Lippmann- 
esque role. has repeatedly pointed out his own defense 
that John Kennedy showed draft his inaugural ad- 
dress Lippmann. (According Ronald Lipp- 
mann’s biographer, Lippmann suggested minor change 
the draft and praised the speech column but later came 
deplore its stridency and said so.) 


spots better. His dinner weicoming Ronald Reagan 

Washington was possibly stab the Lippmann style, 
but the event had such air showy 
opulence that ended (quite properly) object sa- 
tire Doonesbury. And hard picture the dignified 
Lippmann repairing garage suburban Virginia help 
rehearse candidate for debate asking dummy 
questions. Indeed, hard imagine that Lippmann 
would even take seriously candidate who required such 
rehearsal (as both Carter and Reagan did). 

More important, play the role insider 
requires kind iron core integrity that keeps the 
journalist from becoming, the eyes the public col- 
leagues, mere appendage politicians. Lippmann dem- 
onstrated this toughness many times, most dramatically late 
his long career when challenged Lyndon Johnson 
the issue Vietnam. this the kind insider that Will 
has chosen emulate, has made faltering start 
demanding course. 


such Will’s goal, must first learn pick his 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Memphis, Tennessee, Commercial Appeal. 
The paper ran rave review (June 19) ‘‘masterful first 
that Dan Henderson, the author the book, also happens 
the assistant managing editor the Commercial Appeal. 
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Dart: Tom McEwen, sports editor The Tampa 
Tribune, for playing too many teams. revealed 
June the St. Petersburg Times, the journalist was 
active pitcher delegation baseball promoters that suc- 
cessfully lobbied Florida legislators for environmental 
study exemption that gave the lead Tampa its race 
build controversial ballpark. 

Dart: reporter Emmet Meara the Bangor Daily 
News, for lapse occasional judgment. Meara presented 
his birthday surprise Arabian headdress, followed 
undulating belly dancer colleague Larry Ouellette 
the Portland Press Herald the middle steamy de- 
bate the Rockland, Maine, city council over proposed 
town ordinance for restricting dogs. 

Dart: The Bridgeport Post, for shacking with local 
police several Connecticut towns. According the June 
Fairfield County Advocate, Post reporters based Strat- 
ford, for example, are home the police station there 
that they have made its pressroom their headquarters, writ- 
ing their stories station typewriters, having their mail 
handled station police, and being favored the extent 
that officers duty sometimes deny access the press- 
room reporters from other news outlets unless Post 
people are around. Laurel: the Pampa, Texas, News, for 
splitting with Pampa police after repeated journalistic 
betrayals. Concerned that their paper’s credibility was suf- 
fering from the department’s practice withholding certain 
police-blotter information embarrassing itself prom- 
inent Pampa citizens (an escape from the city jail, several 
drunken driving arrests, injury young black 
scuffle with police, all which came light only acciden- 
tally and from nonpolice sources), the News front-page 
editorial May informed its readers that was 
ping the cops’’; would henceforth rely for such news 
strictly radio scanners and tips from the public. 
don’t have many the News’s editor was quoted 
saying the Dallas Times Herald, have better 

Dart: The Kentucky Journal Commerce and Indus- 
try, for the taunting headline over its otherwise straight June 
story QUEERS’ RIGHTS BECOMING ISSUE. (Such jour- 
nalistic deviance was mild, however, compared that ex- 
hibited the Sarnia, Ontario, Observer, which fren- 
zied editorial headlined EVEN CANADA’S QUEERS WANT 
FULL RIGHTS warned readers the suicidal consequences 
the human species Canada were allow into its armed 
forces ‘‘moral ‘‘odd-balls,’’ and 
ing the Ontario Press Council the council’s finding that 
editorial’s tone and content [were] cruel and vicious 
the language distasteful and the attitude toward 
human rights the Observer conceded that some 
its comments were ‘‘a little less than well thought 

Laurel: The Associated Press, United Press Interna- 
tional, CBS, NBC, ABC, The Miami Herald, The Miami 
News, The Orlando Sentinel, The New York Times, and 
other news organizations, for exercising responsible re- 


straint not reporting the kidnapping the wife 
former diplomat Miami until the woman had been res- 
cued (and ten suspects captured) the FBI. 

Dart: the Streator, Illinois, Times-Press, for FEEL 
USA TODAY ADDS TIMES-PRESS, nine-paragraph but 
less-than-complete editorial loftily explaining the Times- 
Press’s decision take local distribution USA Today 
because its journalistic virtues. Among the virtues not 
noted: printing for USA Today’s midwest run done 
plant owned the Small Newspaper Group, which also 
the owner the Streator 

Dart: The Evening News Association, owner The 
Detroit News, for ungenerosity spirit. The media con- 
took great pride bestowing James Scripps 
Award for June 1982 News exposé Medicaid drug fraud 
written reporters Fred Girard and Norman Sinclair but 
barred Sinclair from receiving his share the $5,000 
prize and even excluded him from the April 1983 banquet 
honoring his work; Sinclair had had the temerity leave the 
News’s employ some four months before. degree jus- 
tice subsequently was restored when Girard voluntarily di- 
vided the prize money with his former colleague. 

Laurel: the Chapel Hill, North Carolina, Newspaper, 
for steering its readers toward safer driving habits. The pa- 
per’s stories motor vehicle accidents routinely report 
whether seat belts were worn. 

Dart: Doug Marlette, syndicated cartoonist for The 
Charlotte Observer, for memorializing the achievement 
America’s first woman astronaut with nudge-and-wink ef- 
fort showing one space-suited astronaut planting flag 
the moon while her similariy-clad male partner imagines 
what she would look like she were functioning the 
nude. (The vociferous complaints that followed moved one 
paper, the San Diego Tribune, concede June om- 
budsman’s column that the editors had the chance 
over again they wouldn’t run the cartoon.) 

Laurel: the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, for its sixteen- 
page editorial section (May 30) ‘‘How’s 
Pittsburgh?’’ flinty-eyed status report, tempered 
hope, the attitudes and assets, people and problems 
that ultimate mill town struggles put hard times be- 
hind and get with its life. 

Dart: the New York Daily News, for jumping feet first 
into shallow refutation lurid front-page story the 
New York Post which the rival tabloid had reported that 
fisherman who had fallen overboard into Long Island waters 
had been eaten alive sharks. scornful July piece 
—headlined sTORY EATS PAPER ALIVE and identifying the 
Post only New York’s smaller 
Newsman Larry Sutton had fine time skinning the Post for 
its apparently story; however, when came the 
Post’s follow-up interview (July 20) with three helicopter 
crewmen who had spotted circling sharks and guided the 
Coast Guard tellingly bloody scene and when came 
the photo (July 21) showing twenty-foot, 5,000- 
pound shark charging fishing boat off Long Island’s 
Montauk Point the News was silent the deep. 
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Covering the EPA, 
or, Wake 
ifanything happens 


There were lots leads. Where was the press? 


JEFFREY SMITH 


tion Agency splashed across the pages news- 

papers around the country last February. Lengthy 
stories chronicled shreddings, firings, and favoritism. Fea- 
tured daily news broadcasts were the familiar images 
wrongdoing: leaked documents, congressional inquiries, 
and official denials. major scandal had engulfed the 
Reagan administration and much the Washington press 
corps was hot pursuit. 

the competition for leads, hearsay became valuable 
commodity. Wide publicity was given unsubstantiated 
accusations lawbreaking that emanated from secret con- 
gressional hearings. Stories that had rattled around Wash- 
ington for months without home suddenly became big 
news. Intense attention was sometimes focused minor 
peccadilloes, while particularly damning information was 
slighted. Reporters and camera crews maintained vigil 
the homes prominent EPA officials, waiting vain for 
candid breakfast interviews. was, short, classic 
episode pack journalism, with great shortcomings well 
distinctive successes. 

Many the journalists who participated saw nothing un- 
toward about their approach the story. The Washington 
Post, which led the pack giving its writers the most space 
and the most prominent display, published commentary 
near the end the scandal entitled EPA FIASCO: THE SYSTEM 
works! Written veteran Post reporter Robert Kaiser, the 
column acknowledged that the news media had been in- 
temperate, but dismissed this one the ‘‘essential ele- 
ments Washington common and largely inevit- 
able foible tumultuous, highly political arena. 

But this letting the press off too lightly. The question 
not just whether the media were guilty overkill once they 


headlines about the Environmental Protec- 


Jeffrey Smith writes for the News and Comment section Sci- 
ence magazine. 
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got onto the story, but why they unearthed late. During 
the two years that elapsed between Reagan’s inauguration 
and the breaking the scandal, the nation’s print and 
broadcast reporters could have found ample evidence 
wrongdoing their own backyards that is, the EPA’s 
regional offices. But few took the trouble dig for it. More 
often than not, they left the bulk the reporting jour- 
nalists Washington, who concentrated political stories 
and budget disputes instead pursuing evidence malfea- 
sance. Incestuous ties between top EPA officials and regu- 
lated industries, which became big news February, were 
largely overlooked 1981 and 1982. Then, when the press 
finally became interested, went too far, reporting each 
blemish were sign incurable disease. The public 
thus may nut have been given realistic look the agency 
either before during last winter’s uproar. 


Unasked questions and balancing act 


Good environmental reporting much more difficult than 
once was. During the 1960s, individual pollutants well 
the phenomenon pollution itself constituted important 
news. Details unanticipated threats public health filled 
numerous publications and emanated from many broad- 
casts. Today, environmental risks are generally regarded 
less clear-cut, and the principal task for journalist 
explain the often tedious and obscure mechanisms federal 
regulation. single reporter can expect become ex- 
pert the regulation pesticides, toxic wastes, air and 
water pollution, radiation, and noise. should 
have spent more time the toxic waste story [in 1981- 
says Philip Shabecoff, the environmental reporter for 
the Washington bureau The New York Times. there 
are lot other things cover EPA, not mention the 
Department Interior. There’s only much time the 

Faced with the difficulty deciphering and describing 


q 
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Atlan/Sygma 
Wide World 


Tunnel vision: For too long, the press 
focused EPA administrator Anne Bur- 
ford (above), ignoring such her top 
appointees James Sanderson (top 
right), who worked for private clients 
while the EPA payroll; John Hernan- 
dez, who substituted industry conclusions 
for the judgment the agency’s profes- 
sional staff; and Rita Lavelle, who in- 
sisted that hazardous waste dumps were 
really not all that hazardous. 


individual regulatory decisions, before last February much 
the media concentrated the simple, obvious political 
stories. Wrangling over the EPA budget was particularly 
popular topic. report CBS Evening News October 
was fairly typical: the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, that what senators both sides the 
aisle and environmentalists fear leaked copies the 
EPA’s 1983 budget request are correct.’’ Reporter Jac- 
queline Adams went say that there would less 
money for hazardous waste, toxic substance, air, and water 
programs; former EPA staff members and environmentalists 
were concerned, but top EPA officials maintained that pub- 
lic health could protected through better management and 
increased productivity. 

Adams and many other reporters were willing report 
the mere existence budget controversy without convey- 
ing any useful information about it. Which enforcement ac- 
tions would eliminated the cuts were enacted? Which 
pollutants would unregulated? What promising scientific 
research would terminated? Would some regions suffer 
more than others? The media and large left these 
questions unanswered, making easy for the administration 
claim that the budget reductions would have ill effects 
public health. was not lot reporting depth 
about the programs says James Risser, the Wash- 
ington bureau chief The Des Moines Register, who won 
Pulitzer Prize 1979 for series farming and the envi- 
ronment. many people explained what the budget cuts 
really 

The press did not entirely neglect the effects the budget 
cuts and changes the Reagan team was making 
the EPA. But when ventured into this area, too often 
simply ran reports press conferences held environ- 
mental organizations instead conducting its own investi- 
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gations. coalition environmental groups claiming 
more than one million members today accused President 
Reagan quote ‘giving away our natural heritage,’ 
reported CBS Evening News March 1982, story that 
was typical many. ENVIRONMENT GROUPS ATTACK 
REAGAN, AIDES was the headline article several days 
later the San Francisco Chronicle. Most the time, little 
effort was made verify the accuracy the environ- 
mentalists’ allegations. Instead, reporters simply quoted the 
environmentalists and satisfied the demands fairness 
calling the EPA spokesman, Byron Nelson, for colorful 
response. ‘‘A brief review the report revealed negative, 
politically motivated, seriously flawed document full 
exaggerations, half-truths, and outright Nel- 
son was quoted saying The New York Times April 
1982, after one carefully orchestrated attack. The cover- 
age was apparently considered balanced because Nelson 
was not asked present the evidence behind his assertions, 
either. 


disadvantage the press conference method 

reporting obvious: confronted with the conflicting 

claims accuser and accused, viewers and readers 
have way knowing where the truth lies. The technique 
also makes appear the disagreement purely politi- 
cal, and EPA officials made the most this. time 
Anne Burford told UPI April 1982. don’t think the de- 
bate over issues all. It’s Similarly, De- 
cember 1982, she told Nancy Shute Network News, 
wire service headquartered Washington, that environ- 
mentalists were misrepresenting facts achieve political 
ends. distressing that nobody has take 
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public Shute, and most her colleagues, simply 
lacked the firsthand knowledge necessary refute Bur- 
ford’s claim. 


This was due part the fact that the twenty re- 
porters assigned cover the EPA regular beat were 
primarily interested the views and behavior only one 
person: Burford. Few her top appointees received sub- 
stantial media attention before the scandal broke early this 
year. Readers The New York Times, for example, were 
treated two profiles Burford EPA CHIEF DRAWS FIRE 
HARD JoB (October 1981) and ‘CAPABLE’ ADMINISTRATOR 
(December 21, 1982) while her appointees were ne- 
glected entirely. result, potential conflicts interest 
the agency’s upper echelons went largely undetected. 

noteworthy exception was lengthy article July 
1981 Frank Greve, reporter Knight-Ridder’s Wash- 
ington bureau. Greve was probably the first note that 
the first fifteen subordinates named [by Burford] 
are former lawyers, lobbyists, consultants from industries 
the EPA regulates. The remaining four appointees, 
while not active the environmental field the past, are 
1980 Reagan political quoted EPA 
spokesman saying, very proud our appointees. 
Most them were highly successful lawyers. And 
figure that they were good lawyers for business, 
good lawyers for 


The Burford fixation and the Sanderson file 


focusing primarily Burford, and ignoring her im- 
mediate subordinates, the media missed opportunity, 
eight months before the scandal, recount the unscrupu- 
lous activities James Sanderson. Sanderson, lawyer 
who represented corporations interested water develop- 
ment and hazardous waste disposal, was asked Burford 
the agency’s third-highest official, associate admin- 
istrator for policy and resource management, and ac- 
cepted the job pending Senate confirmation. one Bur- 
ford’s most trusted advisers, had hand the 
Rita Lavelle, the assistant administrator for solid waste, and 
Robert Perry, the agency’s general counsel. also played 
major role the agency’s deliberations solid waste and 
the Clean Water Act. quickly became familiar figure 
around the agency, inquiring about such matters the pos- 
sible deferral stringent new water standards and the re- 
moval ban the dumping liquid wastes. Many 
Sanderson’s inquiries were great interest his waste and 
water clients, whom continued represent and bill 
while serving the EPA payroll. 

Some Sanderson’s questionable activities were de- 
picted April 1982 report from the EPA’s inspector 
general, Matthew Novick. cover letter, two Novick’s 
aides stated that the investigation had failed disclose evi- 
dence that Sanderson had used his position EPA benefit 
private clients. Buried the body the report, however, 
was wealth contrary information which suggested that 
Sanderson had delayed some water regulations benefit 
client Denver (Sanderson denies this), that, several 
occasions, had used EPA autos and secretaries for private 
business, that had used the EPA’s legal office obtain 
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advice legislation interest his clients, and that 
had covered his tracks failing keep accurate record 
his time Washington. later became clear, Burford 
was fully briefed all these problems, yet took action 
response. Even after Sanderson left the agency 
June 1982, continued enjoy access top EPA 
officials private matters. Last January, helped client 
win speedy EPA approval for permit burn toxic wastes 
sea, even though the agency’s scientists had substantial 
reservations. 


gravity Sanderson’s wrongdoing would have 

been apparent the spring 1982 any reporter 

taking the time read through the seven-volume in- 
spector general’s report, which was freely available 
Capitol Hill. From June onward, Representative Patricia 
Schroeder Colorado, who chairs the House subcommittee 
civil service, tried repeatedly interest the media the 
story. (Sanderson, happened, had been chairman her 
opponent’s campaign the 1980 election.) one point, 
number congressional staff aides passed around copies 
letter the U.S. Attorney General from five subcommit- 
tee chairmen, detailing discrepancies between the inspector 
general’s report and the cover letter, well listing some 
promising ideas for additional investigation. But Sander- 
son’s behavior failed attract any significant attention, 
aside from brief report McGraw-Hili trade publica- 
tion, E.P.A., and syndicated column Jack An- 
derson. The Washington Post and The New York Times 
were content mention the existence the report, and 
Schroeder’s letter, without delving into the meat either. 
Newspapers Colorado, Sanderson’s home state, also 
failed any digging. result, most Sanderson’s 
activities did not come light until early March, nearly 
year after the report was released, when Democratic Repre- 
sentative James Florio New Jersey described the revela- 
tions that justified Burford’s removal, 
opinion that was openly shared White House officials. 


Rita Lavelle lots leads, little follow-up 


Another Burford appointee who deserved more media at- 
tention early than she received was, course, Rita 
Lavelle. flack for the Aerojet-General Corporation, which 
the EPA had charged with repeated violations hazardous 
waste disposal rules, Lavelle came Washington after 
President Reagan’s election for the express purpose clear- 
ing the company name the EPA. Burford and Sanderson 
responded handing her the entire waste-monitoring and 
cleanup program. From this perch, she argued that the EPA 
had been overly tough other firms, too, and repeatedly 
pressed the agency’s general counsel relax already re- 
markably relaxed enforcement effort. She was not greatly 
interested spending money clean waste dumps, one 
her principal statutory responsibilities. dioxin- 
contaminated Times Beach, Missouri, she said, 
confident there emergency situation down there. 
there was emergency situation would have moved 
She dined repeatedly with company repre- 
sentatives, their expense, even though some the com- 
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panies were the subjects continuing EPA court actions. 
Two high-level associates stated that she had tried silence 
Hugh Kaufman, EPA critic, having him removed 
from the agency (she denies it). 

Little this became publicly known before February 
1983, when Lavelle was fired. Long before, however, there 
had been ample signs mischief. June 1981, for exam- 
ple, The New York Times reported that Burford had elimi- 
nated regional authority cite companies for hazardous 
waste violations, decision that should have set off few 
alarms. March 1982, the EPA lifted ban the dump- 
ing liquid wastes landfills, and then quickly reimposed 
after general outcry Capitol Hill. one inquired 
about the corporate beneficiaries that suspension. Oc- 
tober 1982, committee the House Representatives 
smelled enough trouble issue subpoenas for waste-dump 
documents, which Burford refused honor. Ordinarily 
refusal the government yield potentially embarras- 
sing information makes the Washington press corps sali- 
vate. Here, merely produced polite commentaries the 
constitutional issues. 

Damning information about Lavelle’s activities was 
available from EPA employees the summer 1982, says 
aide Representative John Dingell Michigan, who 
chaired several hearings the EPA. our leads 
came from sources; very little came from subpoenaed 
the aide says. Hugh Kaufman says that, be- 
ginning March 1982, tried repeatedly interest jour- 
nalists what considered sweetheart agreements 
between the agency and industry the cleanup various 
dump sites. one asked for copies the 
says. one asked for the minutes details meet- 
ings with industry. one put Freedom Information 
Act 

There were few exceptions. Environmental Health Let- 
ter, trade publication, printed brief profile Lavelle 
August 1982. Bob Drogin, environmental reporter The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, wrote about problems the dump 
cleanup program October and December 1982. Articles 
The New York Times toxic wastes Times Beach 
were particularly informative and complete, although 
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Hounds winter: Feb- 
ruary 1983, the press began 
making for lost time. 
Here, the night after Anne 
Burford’s resignation EPA 
administrator, reporters close 
her secretary she 
leaves Burford’s home 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


tangential the malfeasance Washington. Much the 
media may simply have misjudged the cleanup story. Andy 
Pasztor, environmental reporter The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, notes that was tendency overlook because 
the cleanup program was perceived just getting off the 


The all-but-invisible point man 


third unjustly ignored EPA appointee was John Hernan- 
dez, the deputy administrator. Hernandez, former en- 
gineering professor, was the point man Burford’s drive 
improve the quality science’’ the EPA. What this 
meant, practical terms, was that would ascertain the 
view industry scientists particular topic, and then 
make that the agency’s view. the summer 1981, for 
example, Hernandez held number meetings with chem- 
ical industry representatives discuss proposal EPA 
scientists regulate formaldehyde and substance known 
DEHP, both suspected carcinogens. The meetings, which 
least one industry member thought 
attracted wide publicity few months later when 
congressional subcommittee inquired about the absence 
any scientists who favored regulation. Eventually, the EPA 
adopted industry’s viewpoint and formally deferred any 
regulation the two chemicals, decision that yielded only 
brief article The Associated Press. 


nandez’s efforts substitute industry conclusions for 

the judgment the EPA’s staff. was Hernandez, 
along with John Todhunter, the agency’s assistant adminis- 
trator for toxic substances, who pressured the EPA’s 
Chicago office July 1981 into withholding statements 
dioxin contamination that were offensive the Dow Chem- 
ical Company, manufacturer pesticides and herbicides 
that contain dioxin. Also 1981, Hernandez overturned 
proposal the EPA’s regional office Texas begin 
prompt cleanup lead pollution near Dallas. Dixie Metals, 
major lead smelter, had objected the cleanup, claiming 
that the EPA had failed prove that the contamination 
soil lead posed serious health risk. 


his was, later became apparent, only one Her- 
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Waking slowly 


That these incidents were not brought the public’s atten- 
tion until last March, and then only because they were dis- 
closed congressional hearings, reflects the cursory nature 
local and regional environmental reporting 1981 and 
1982. don’t think anybody here had sense what was 
going says Ray Herndon, metro editor for the Dallas 
Times Herald. our suspicion was focused the 
municipal level. City officials have bent over backwards 
defend the lead smelters for the last ten years. weren’t 
properly suspicious EPA because look them 
check this Journalists Detroit, near Dow’s 
chemical plant, were also surprised the revelation 
Hernandez’s activities. Dave Everett, reporter for the De- 
troit Free Press, says that the company’s influence Wash- 
ington had not previously been explored the local media. 
all the reporting resulted from state federal 
enforcement says. notes that once the news 
was out, however, the Free Press mounted extensive in- 
vestigation Dow, using eight reporters produce series 
the company’s battle against environmental constraints. 
The newspaper’s management also approved two-year-old 
proposal assign reporter full-time the environmental 
beat. ‘‘The controversy over the altered dioxin report ended 
Dow’s honeymoon with the Michigan Everett says. 
The Dallas Times Herald also rallied after the disclosures, 
producing several excellent articles lead contamination, 
including one which the newspaper presented its own 
map linking the smelter emissions elevated blood levels 
lead children. 

Before the scandal period, however, there were only 
few examples superior local reporting. The Charlotte 
Observer published hard-hitting four-part series June 
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Dead fish and bad air: These photographs ran the Charlotte, North Carolina, Observer June 1982. They 
accompanied series that took hard look pollution the Carolinas time when most the press had lost 
interest environmental investigations. Left: biologist inspects Belews Lake, near Winston-Salem, where 
selenium from coal ash has all but wiped out the fish population. Center: workers count fish killed chemical 

spill North Carolina’s Neuse River. Right: ozone’s effect breathing checked EPA laboratory. 


1982 pollution throughout the Carolinas. ‘‘In assuming 
that government officials have been protecting our environ- 
ment and our health, have been the Ob- 
server’s editors wrote after the series appeared. Jack Horan, 
the newspaper’s environment and energy reporter, estimates 
that five persons each spent three months the series, por- 
ing over state and local pollution-enforcement records. ‘‘It 
also spun off about twenty-five stories that never ex- 
pected adds. similar but much less exhaustive 
series had run The Boston Globe April that year, 
and informative articles the regional effects the admin- 
istration’s environmental policies appeared the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal (August 1982) and the Los Angeles 
Times (October 1981). Elsewhere the story got scant atten- 
tion. was collective shrugging the 
says Howie Kurtz, investigative reporter The Wash- 
ington Post who covered the scandal. was widely known 
that the Reagan administration planned cooperate more 
with business. Therefore, wasn’t really news say that 
was happening. The problem that one realized the 
depth this cooperation, how widespread was, and 
thus the impact that would have regulatory 


Enter the pack, baying 


The media finally awakened the existence larger 
story the EPA February, when Rita Lavelle tendered 
her resignation Burford’s request and then later withdrew 
it, only fired President Reagan several days later. 
The provocation for this contretemps, which surfaced 
The Washington Post the same day, was spellbinding 
memo, allegedly penned Laveile, which she bared her 
animosity for Robert the general counsel, accusing 
him alienating the primary constituents 
this administration, the business (As 


turned out, the memo was actually written one La- 
velle’s aides.) The story became even more diverting three 
days later, when EPA officials acknowledged that Lavelle’s 
staff had been systematically shredding copies documents 
sought congressional committees. ‘‘It had Watergate 
Howie Kurtz recalls. riveted the public’s atten- 

mid-February the national television networks and the 
newspaper chains had begun remove reporters from other 
beats and assign them the EPA. Camera crews staked out 
apartment Arlington, Virginia (she had refused 
interviewed after her tangle with Burford). The Wash- 
ington Post assigned four reporters from its national desk 
keep track developments and ferret out new information. 
got quite swept says Judy Nicol, assistant 
national editor the Post. felt things were hap- 
pening all over Kurtz agrees. don’t think there’s 
any question that played big the says. 
jumped early and hard.’’ Eight Post reporters 
contributed three articles about the EPA February 

Hearsay crept into print almost immediately, abetted 
the irresistible spectacle numerous congressmen waving 
startling accusations federal wrongdoing. First there was 
statement Representative Dingell that his committee 
was reviewing that the distribution Super- 
fund money has been manipulated for political purposes 
[as well as] allegations misconduct and unethical be- 
havior agency official.’’ This was later broadened 
include investigation whether ‘‘a person persons 


‘Hearsay crept into print, 
abetted the spectacle 
numerous congressmen 
waving startling accusations 
federal wrongdoing’ 


EPA recused themselves from matters which they were 
personally And finally, week before Bur- 
ford’s resignation, Dingell stated flatly that his committee 
had developed wrongdoing, unethical be- 
havior, and potential criminal 

Dingell, like several other congressmen probing the EPA, 
declined repeatedly say what his evidence was, much less 
present for media inspection. Yet his alarming statements 
were accorded wide publicity, contributing greatly the 
aura scandal that enveloped the EPA February and 
March. was well after the allegations were first published 
that Robert Perry admitted should not have become in- 
volved waste-dump negotiations involving the Exxon 
Corporation, his former employer, and that associates 
Rita Lavelle accused her sworn testimony taking part 
conferences waste dump which her former em- 
ployer, Aerojet, had contributed some chemical trash. In- 
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direct evidence that waste-site cleanup schedules were de- 
termined political considerations was not disclosed 
Dingell until the end March, forty-five days after his al- 
legations first appeared print. 

This not say that most the reporting was soft; in- 
deed, significant evidence misconduct was first uncov- 
ered during this period. Lavelle’s chumminess with industry 
became apparent. The unscrupulous behavior James San- 
derson was reported. The intercessions John Hernandez 
were exposed. But much the news was either overstated 
old. February 22, The Washington Post repeated tri- 
vial allegations, first aired the Chicago Sun-Times the 
previous November, that Matthew Novick, the inspector 
general, had used his EPA car for personal errands and his 
EPA secretary type term paper for his son. The As- 
sociated Press resurrected stale testimony from congres- 
sional hearing formaldehyde March 1982. March 
The New York Times published excellent summary 
Burford’s tenure, headed ENVIRONMENTAL AGENCY: DEEP 
AND PERSISTING WOES, but could easily have been written 
year earlier. 


reason why these revelations generated such stir 
that they evolved large part from independent 
journalistic inquiry, not from press conferences or- 
chestrated environmental organizations. This made the 
charges against the EPA seem less rooted politics. 
Jonathan Lash, attorney with the Natural Resources De- 
fense Council Washington, says that the power inves- 
tigative reporting was recognized his group December 
1982, and that, result, the NRDC stopped distributing 
news releases and calling news conferences attack the 
EPA. made conscious decision avoid giving out 
anything that might quoted. wanted Burford 
versus Congress the press versus says. 

The scandal the EPA would have been unearthed ear- 
lier the media had been willing more their own 
spadework. ‘‘We got several calls from people who said 
that Burford wanted wreck says The Washington 
Post’s Judy Nicol. thought they were zealots, 
people who simply lost out after the election. Perhaps 
didn’t look hard Philip Shabecoff The New 
York Times agrees. don’t think anybody put 
much weight might have. were giving people 
the benefit the doubt. didn’t want see any pattern 

Too often, reporters merely wandered from one press 
conference another, preparing news accounts that con- 
veyed sense struggle without steering the audience 
the truth through the presentation relevant facts. suc- 
cumbing this comfortable routine they functioned essen- 
tially mouthpieces for different viewpoints, and was 
their sources, not their own their editors’ judgment, who 
determined what appeared the front page and the evening 
news broadcast. takes energy and time not 
willingness walk down blind alleys reach deep into 
the federal bureaucracy and extract stories that make news 
rather than merely reflect it. Journalists need not wait until 
the pack descends and the smell blood the 
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early summer, with the June elections over 

and the national pace slowed spell un- 

seasonably hot weather, British television was 

reduced showing nightly news clips the 
Queen Mother visiting biscuit factory Prince Charles 
playing bongo drums local festival. Even The Times 
perhaps especially The Times was not immune the 
phenomenon. One two-column, front-page story revealed 
the astonishing news that the Princess Wales (seen 
elsewhere the page nearly life-size, three-column 
head shot) had commented during visit Canada that 
she’d found being princess something strain first 
but that now she was coping. 

the attention the royal family seemed excessive, 
was hardly surprising: bit more than year after the Falk- 
lands War, the midst the worst unemployment since 
the Depression and following the frenzied few weeks the 
election campaign, perhaps everyone was the mood 
albeit for variety reasons for little escapism. 

journalists, the royal family, with its predictable 
smiles, must have seemed particularly comfortable topic 
after the charged atmosphere the campaign, during which 
many members the press appeared simultaneously drawn 
the tough manner the ultimately victorious incumbent, 
Margaret Thatcher, and attracted the 
dream’’ qualities the newly formed Liberai-Social Dem- 
ocratic Party Alliance. handful journalists actually ran 
for Parliament the Alliance ticket and, least until near 
the end the campaign, when the party’s internal dis- 
agreements over key issues such nuclear arms policy be- 
came clear, the Alliance was treated with seriousness and 
enthusiasm reminiscent the American press’s treatment 
John Anderson’s campaign 1980 

Probably the most famous journalistic supporter the 
Alliance was Anthony Sampson, both sides the 
Atlantic for such books The Sovereign State, critical 
history ITT, and his recent The Changing Anatomy 
Britain. believe that journalists believe strongly 
something, they should proclaim Sampson says his 
public endorsement the party. Hastening add that 
doesn’t mean that such sympathies should extend the 
news columns, Sampson says that, fact, personally 
didn’t think the Alliance got even adequate coverage, let 
alone particularly favorable coverage, owing the jour- 
nalistic habit reporting all political issues having only 
two sides. 

While Sampson may minority thinking that the 
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Alliance got short shrift the press, his opinion that Mar- 
garet Thatcher got too easy ride more widely subscribed 
to. Sampson believes that ‘‘a fascination with the personal- 
ity Thatcher the election, somewhat like was 
one reason for the easy ride. was says, 
fascination with the way which Thatcher has taken over 
the role monarch some extent, sense nostalgia, and 
tremendous preoccupation with old-fashioned notions 
fame and Certainly, Thatcher’s style cam- 
paigning, which emphasized patriotism and image 
strength, was ideally suited television, the medium that 
Britain, America, matters most politics. 
Television itself has been making news recently Brit- 
ain, the BBC and ITV (the independent, sponsor- 
supported network) battle see who will win the hearts 
and minds those viewers hardy enough face the screen 
breakfast time. Both the BBC and ITV started morning 
shows early this year and, much the surprise all, the 
BBC’s entry has proved far and away the more popular (1.6 
million viewers the latest count, compared with 500,000 
for ITV), despite the original presence the ITV show 
such notables David Frost and Anna Ford, another well- 
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known television personality. Both are gone now, but not 
without few un-British-like fireworks. Ford, who was 
dismissed April after airing some gripes public, re- 
cently made the headlines again when she threw glass 
wine the face Jonathan Aitken, former top executive 
the show. 

look the two shows enough make one wonder 
what all the excitement about. one recent morning, 
ITV’s show featured the hosts and guest picking cards 
out giant eggcup and reading aloud birthday greetings 
the lucky persons named thereon,while over the BBC, 
whose attractive hostess bears distinct resemblance the 
Princess Wales, viewers could listen dog-trainer Bar- 
bara Woodhouse commenting stories the morning’s 
press that she found particularly interesting. (One such story 
involved man who was quoted saying made differ- 
ence whether one flew Concorde any other 
airplane, the food was all terrible. ‘‘How dare say that 
about British company?’’ Woodhouse asked indignantly. 
been Concorde ‘n’ times and never got speck 
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The government believes that there may appetite for 
more such fare. Parliament has before White Paper 
which outlines plans for the authorization twelve 
private cable systems the country. bill implementing 
the plans expected introduced before Christmas. 

But whether the public really wants more television than 
has remains seen. the U.S., viewership has 
been dropping, while the use video recorders, which 
permit individual viewers select only those programs they 
want see, the rise. generally well-regarded second 
commercial channel (there are two BBC channels already) 
has been the air for nearly year, offering potpourri 
consisting mainly public affairs and cultural programs, 
but viewer response has been disappointing. Its nightly 
news program, hour-long, in-depth report that has 
competitor either the BBC the existing ITV channel 
(indeed, while British television remains justly renowned 
for cultural programming, its daily news shows often re- 
semble rather charmingly dated American local broadcasts), 
has experienced steady drop viewers, from peak 
700,000 average half that number. 

matter how many glasses wine are tossed televi- 
sion personalities however, there doubt that 
the biggest media story Britain continues the saga 
the daily Times and its sister paper The Sunday Times under 
the ownership Australian Rupert Murdoch. the two 
and half years since Murdoch came the scene there 
have been two changes the editorship The Times and 
two (counting one that will into effect this fall) The 
Sunday Times. About 1,000 jobs have been eliminated and 
least seventy editorial staff people have left the papers 
most them The Times through buyouts. Topping things 
off this past spring was the Hitler diaries fiasco, which left 
both the Times organization and Stern, the German maga- 
zine ultimately responsible for perpetrating the hoax, with 
goodly amount egg their faces. 

Rupert Murdoch himself, who played negotiating role 
the diaries affair, has meanwhile become much story 
his own right that the subject new book, 
Barefaced Cheek, Michael Leapman, former Times 
U.S. correspondent. Judging conversations with some 
the other players the Murdoch drama, the book had been 
read most past and present Times journalists the day after 
hit the bookstores early July. 

Depending which those journalists one talking to, 
Murdoch either larger-than-life figure with head for 
numbers and instinct for what works, power-hungry, 
nineteenth-century-style press lord who wrecking British 
journalism. recent conversation, former Times editor 
Sir William Rees-Mogg, one Murdoch’s admirers, de- 
scribed him dynamic and with 
sense journalism very much the popular, Hearstian 
tradition. Jacob Ecciestone, the other hand, sub-editor 
The Times until became deputy general secretary 
the National Union Journalists shortly after Murdoch’s 
takeover the Times papers, described Murdoch trying 
shape British politics and journalism his conservative 
will. said further that Murdoch, who part the terms 
purchase the papers had agreed not fire any jour- 
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nalists and permit independent board pass judgment 
major appointments, experienced little resistance from 
employees who appreciate that they had Murdoch 
the balls and all they had was squeeze 

Murdoch’s purchase The Times and The Sunday Times 
was, course, not his first venture into British journalism. 
His daily Sun and Sunday News the World combine sex, 
scandal, and enthusiastic support the Thatcher govern- 
ment package attractive that they have been for some 
time the best-selling the so-called popular papers Brit- 
ain, with circulations well over four million each. The 
Sun and News the World bear far more resemblance 
the New York Post and The Star, two Murdoch’s Ameri- 
can holdings, than The Times The Sunday Times. (On 
the opening day Parliament, for example, when the 
Queen delivered speech outlining Mrs. Thatcher’s plans 
for her second term, the tabloid Sun’s page-one headline 
and photo were devoted the story CRAZED FAN who 
had jumped the stage while Farrah Fawcett was appear- 
ing play New York.) 

Just why Murdoch paid about $25 million for the finan- 
cially ailing Times papers early 1981 remains matter 
speculation. the time, Murdoch called the acquisition 
most exciting challenge Perhaps one 
Times journalist sums The Times’s appeal correctly 
when says, queen and the royal family are not for 
sale. The Guards are not for sale. The Times the only 
British institution that put the 


nder Murdoch, the Times papers may not 

making money yet, but they are least not 

losing much they were. Figures for the 

year ended June are expected show that 
the losses have been considerably over the 
close $30 million loss the year before, according Ar- 
thur Brittenden, director Times Newspapers, Ltd. Brit- 
tenden cites job reductions (agreed after Murdoch’s re- 
peated threats close the papers), increases advertising 
revenue, and the completion move photocomposition 
among the major reasons for the improvement. Circula- 
tion The Times, according Brittenden, rose 354,000 
the end June, more than 60,000 from when Mur- 
doch took over, while the circulation The Sunday Times, 
still recovering from slight dip, now stands about 1.3 
million. (By way comparison, the Daily Telegraph, the 
top-selling the so-called quality national dailies, has 
circulation well over million, more than three times 
that The Times, while among the quality Sunday papers 
The Sunday Times the leader.) 

outsider, the two papers continue appear much 
they did pre-Murdoch days. While The Times’s edito- 
rials have become more dependably Thatcherite, according 
regular readers, elsewhere the page and lesser 
letter writers continue debate the major issues the day, 
such whether Britain should institute proportional repre- 
sentation voting, engage exchanges the finer 
points science, say, such one recent extended corre- 
spondence the subject how far one can see with the 
naked eye. The letters column also continues operate 
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forum for laments over the lowering standards all areas 
British life, the case one recent letter writer who 
complained that the visual impact pastel-colored camping 
and urged that owners consider natural shades, like russet, 
instead. Elsewhere the paper, vast numbers columns 
are still given over summaries the day’s events Par- 
liament, correspondents write back from all the old outposts 
empire, and the marriages, deaths, and sporting habits 
the country’s elite are appropriately chronicled. Whatever 
its eccentricities, one long-time reader puts it, The Times 
has tone unmatched any other paper. 

The Sunday Times, meanwhile, which despite the simi- 
larity names was totally separate organization until 
Lord Thomson bought both papers, continues display that 
special brand bright writing, lively layout, and investiga- 
tive reporting recently such subjects British firm’s 
business dealings with Argentina during the Falklands war 
and the activities group questionably competent 
London physicians that helped achieve its current 
premier position. 

There love lost between the staffs the two papers, 
which are housed equally unattractive modern buildings 
(The Times’s somewhat Moorish style, The Sunday 
Times’s glass box decorated with copper-colored panels) 
located somewhat off the beaten journalistic track about 
mile north Fleet Street. Times journalists see themselves 
something breed apart (the joking self-references 
monks, derived from the paper’s former location near 
Blackfriars Bridge, contain something more than grain 
truth, one suspects), while Sunday Times journalists grouse 
that their profits, earned from hard work and good prod- 
uct, are underwriting the daily paper’s losses. (The Times 
organization says that doesn’t break out separate figures 
for the two papers, but generally believed that The Sun- 
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day Times the financially healthier the two.) 

While Murdoch has yet introduce nude pinups daily 
jackpot games the pages The Times and The Sunday 
Times, there are those who claim have observed di- 
minution the papers’ stature result Murdoch’s fre- 
quent shuffles top personnel and the sense uncertainty 
imparted the papers’ poor financial condition. Christo- 
pher Price, Labour who lost his seat the recent 
election, thinks that many MPs now regard The Times 
less essential reading than formerly. used that one 
knew that nothing record would unreported The 
Times,’’ Price says. there’s sense that The Times has 
roller-coastered since Murdoch, with the switching 
editors and 

The Sunday Times, concern over actual possible 
decline seems far less great perhaps because neither its 
readers nor its journalists take themselves their paper 
quite seriously. Still, there feeling among some that 
things are not what they once were. Peter Kellner, who 
worked for the paper for eleven years until his departure 
1980 become political editor the New Statesman, says 
senses that the great era the paper over. the 
1960s, says, under the guidance Harold Evans, The 
Sunday Times was ‘‘an adventure playground for jour- 
nalists. There was group bright young people who were 
given pretty much free rein. Most them have gone now 
some took voluntary redundancies [lay-offs] and some 
went The Times with Evans.’’ While placing least 
some the blame Murdoch, Kellner acknowledges also 
that times have changed. That era really came 
end with the oil crisis and economic problems. Everyone’s 
much more dour these 

was Evans The Sunday Times whom Murdoch chose 
the new editor the daily Times, replacing the retiring 
William Rees-Mogg, soon after bought the two news- 
papers. Evans, however, lasted only year. the spring 
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1982 was replaced Charles Douglas-Home, nephew 
former Conservative prime minister. Evans’s support- 
ers claim that Evans clashed with Murdoch over the pub- 
lisher’s efforts make the paper take more Thatcherite 
line economic and political issues, while critics hold that 
the ouster was caused Evans’s own shortcomings 
editor. The dust from that battle has not settled yet. 

Rees-Mogg, tall, soft-spoken aristocrat who now 
vice-chairman the BBC, says that while understood 
Murdoch’s reasoning the time chose Evans, ‘‘I didn’t 
foresee what mistake would Rees-Mogg’s opin- 
ion, delivered comfortably furnished sitting room above 
the antiquarian bookshop that Rees-Mogg owns elegant 
Pall Evans’s biggest error was bring number 
his own people from The Sunday Times, thus alienating 
Times staff members. While praising Evans 
gifted Rees-Mogg goes describe him 
adhering school journalism concerned with stories 
that emphasize the personal and the romantic, but 
necessarily with great deal Under 
Douglas-Home, says, the paper returning its former 
self and now belonging The Times 
Rees-Mogg describes it, that tradition, which 
calls the tradition journalism (and 
which says The New York Times the current outstand- 
ing example), involves commitment inform, pro- 
vide platform for discussion, the issues 
the day. 

Rees-Mogg’s sentiments are shared one the younger 
Times journalists who was among those whose growing 
animosity toward Evans may have contributed Evans’s 
downfall. explains that role The Times put 
forth the themes below the surface the ones historians 
will pick out years later when writing about the period. One 
has discuss complexity without real distortion. And one 
has with strong trace understatement. That’s 
why The Times can never have real mass appeal. Harry 
Evans didn’t understand that. thought was boring. 
Within six months turned The Times into something 
tawdry and 


vans clearly stung such criticisms. Noting 

that had been responsible through the years for 

such stories the thalidomide scandal and in- 

vestigation Bernard Cornfeld’s Investors Over- 
seas Services, Evans asks, ‘‘What’s Sir William [Rees- 
Mogg] got show for his years office? 
Times reporters and editors says, ‘‘They want write 
essays. For the essence journalism discover why 
that child being poisoned. That kind work I’m 
talking about requires reporting skills. had bring 
some people who knew could it. Sir William great, 
wonderful, funny writer, but don’t regard intellectual salad 

-Evans, who now developing plans for twenty-four- 
hour news program for company that putting together 
programs for European cable television systems, declines 
discuss his attitude toward Rupert Murdoch other than 
say that Murdoch him The Times and that 
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will have more say the subject forthcoming book. 
The Times, says, seems flashier than when 
edited it. The stories are shorter and there are more pictures. 
far I’m concerned, they’ve continued with the ideas 
had but they’ve now gone over the 

While Rees-Mogg’s and Evans’s views The Times 
seemingly couldn’t more different, there least one 
thing that they agree on: both say the Hitler diaries fiasco 
would never have happened they’d been charge. The 
full story the diaries and the story how the Times 
papers handled the diaries may never fully known, 
particularly given that the organization has chosen not 
conduct any internal inquiry. What does seem clear that 
there’s plenty blame around. 

Conversations with various members the Times or- 
ganization and with Professor Hugh Trevor-Roper, Times 
director and historian who was called examine the 


used that one knew 
that nothing record would 
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roller-coastered since Murdoch 
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diaries, suggest that was not simply Murdoch’s eagerness 
produce major exclusive but also poor communications 
between the two papers that led the final fiasco. re- 
sult negotiations between Stern magazine the one side 
and Murdoch and executives the Times the other, 
Murdoch was given the right run story April quot- 
ing from the diaries, thus preceding one day Stern’s own 
planned extravaganza. Since the 24th was Sunday and The 
Times only publishes weekdays, The Sunday Times was 
brought into the picture, and preparations were put mo- 
tion for major exclusive. 

The Times, however, was not out things altogether. 
Saturday, April 23, ran front-page story about the dis- 
covery the diaries, teaser for The Sunday Times story 
the next day, and inside piece about the diaries Pro- 
fessor Trevor-Roper. 

the time his piece ran, Trevor-Roper was having sec- 
ond thoughts about the diaries. His doubts had grown, 
says, the result Friday afternoon conversation with 
Phillip Knightley, senior journalist The Sunday Times. 
that conversation, Knightley had mentioned some worry- 
ing similarities between the the Hitler 
diaries and the ‘‘discovery’’ some Mussolini diaries 
the 1960s that were bought Lord Thomson, then owner 
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The Sunday Times, and that were later proved 
hoax. (Knightley, for his part, says that while his comments 
may have raised doubts Trevor-Roper’s mind, the histo- 
rian’s conviction the diaries’ authenticity’’ put 
his own doubts rest.) 

Trevor-Roper now says, thing Saturday morning 
was about eight a.m. telephoned Mr. Douglas- 
recalls that spoke both 
Douglas-Home and his deputy. expressed doubts 
you must understand that they were not doubts such that 
could say disbelieved the diaries. And, course, all 
along had had some adds, ‘‘I suppose as- 
sumed that they would passed The Sunday Times. 
surprised that they didn’t call; would seem the thing 

Asked why himself had not alerted editors The Sun- 
day Times, the historian replied, had had dealings 
with The Sunday Times myself. had been employed solely 
The 

Douglas-Home, asked why had failed alert his col- 
leagues The Sunday Times, first said through secre- 
tary that, Trevor-Roper had had doubts, one would have 
thought would have expressed them Knightley. 
aide was subsequently informed that Trevor-Roper had be- 
come seriously concerned about the diaries’ authenticity 
only after speaking with Knightley, but Douglas-Home de- 
clined further comment. 

the event, was The Sunday Times that took the heat 
for the hoax. Eventually the paper made public apology 
its readers, albeit one which described the diaries episode 
more than well-evaluated risk the sort that news- 
papers must take delivering the news. all the comment 
about the fiasco, the role The Times passed unnoticed. 

The Times organization maintains that harm was done 
readers’ perceptions their publications result the 
incident, noting that the circulation The Sunday Times ac- 
tually went during the period the flap. Asked about the 
parallel with the Janet Cooke affair The Washington Post, 
which ended with Cooke’s admitting having fabricated 
story, one senior Sunday Times editor insisted that the situ- 
ations were not analogous because The Sunday Times’s own 
journalists were not involved the hoax. Still, there 
doubt that everyone questioned about the affair looks pained 
its very mention. 

Meanwhile, Rupert Murdoch continues keep everyone 
the Times organization guessing what his next move will 
be. The latest surprise was the announcement late June 
that Sunday Times editor Frank Giles, who retiring, will 
replaced October young man who newcomer 
newspapers: thirty-four-year-old Andrew Neil. Neil, 
editor for The Economist and one time his career 
adviser Tory minister, describes himself having been 
given less free Murdoch. says that 
the two share some objectives, such raising the paper’s 
circulation, but declines specific about his plans for the 
paper. remains committed The Sunday Times’s tradi- 
tion investigative and crusading journalism, says, add- 
ing that paper will remain independent and that its political 
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Charlie Peters 
and his gospel singers 


How one man's voice The Washington Monthly 
manages sound like choir 


LAURENCE ZUCKERMAN 


ess than two years after Charles Peters published the 
first issue The Washington Monthly February 
1969, lucky thing happened. The magazine almost 
went broke. Peters, who had left administrative position 
the Peace Corps and raised $175,000 start the Monthly, 
had spent most the seed money the process attract- 
ing name writers and paying the salaries staff had 
cajoled into leaving government service. revenues were 
meager circulation slid from around 30,000 20,000. 
was time frugal and daring. Henceforth, Peters de- 
cided, could afford hire only young, inexperienced 
writers and editors. 

For Peters, iconoclast and idealist with eye for tal- 
ent and distinct vision for his young magazine (and the 
world general), that decision proved the making 
The Washington Monthly. Few publications open their 
doors the young. This one located downtown Wash- 
ington and with reputation for being tough-minded and in- 
dependent attracted young people, usually fresh out 
college law school, who were eager try their hands 
political journalism. Says Gregg Easterbrook, who was 
hired Peters from Chicago-based trade magazine about 
sewage, garbage, and toxic waste called Waste Age and 
now staff writer for The Atlantic, you are young and 
you think that you’ve got something but don’t have much 
show for it, who going hire you? Peters the only one 
who will gamble similar vein, Nicholas 
Lemann, alumnus who now executive editor Texas 
Monthly, observes, ‘‘It’s place where you can break in, 
work for very little money, and the job the big boys 
can take look 

Peters paid his writer-editors $700 month. rode them 
hard, teaching them the craft and, day and day out, 
preaching them what has come known the Gospel 
(see Gospel According page 41). The 
stratagem worked, and the Monthly has gained the respect- 
ful attention audience that, while still small (35,000), 
weighty with government officials, politicians, union 
leaders, lobbyists, and journalists throughout the nation. 
couple years ago, Theodore White handed the Monthly 
compliment (in the pages Esquire), calling only 
thing that reports the doings the 


Laurence Zuckerman, formerly managing editor View, cable 
trade publication, was recently appointed associate editor 
the Review. 


But Peters’s influence has made itself felt another and, 
arguably, more significant way: through his former editors, 
who are now reporting and writing for The Wall Street 
Journal, the Los Angeles Times, The New Yorker, The 
New Republic, Newsweek, Harper’s, The Atlantic, and 
Texas Monthly. Through them, the essentials Peters’s 
message reach broader public. 

The Monthly’s power attract persists. The last time 
opening for editor was announced, the spring 1983, 
more than 150 applicants sent résumés. The selection fell 
Timothy Noah, who left his $35,000-a-year job 
assistant editor The New York Times’s op-ed page earn 
$8,400 year the Monthly and work with Charlie 
Peters. 

The founder the Monthly, now fifty-six, short, 
slightly rotund man with dark, bushy eyebrows above deep- 
set eyes. grew Charleston, West Virginia, the son 
two ‘‘devout Democrats.’’ After graduating from Co- 
lumbia University where rubbed shoulders with Jack 
Kerouac, Allen Ginsberg, and Jason Epstein, now vice pres- 
ident and editorial director Random House, and studied 
under such distinguished scholars Mark Van Doren and 
Lionel Trilling spent couple years directing 
fledgling theater companies before resuming his studies, 
this time the University Virginia Law School. Upon 
graduation, 1957, returned Charleston, where 
practiced law and won seat the state legislature. 
seemed have knack for politics. the key 1960 West 
Virginia presidential primary, ran the successful Ken- 
nedy campaign the state’s largest county. And that was 
how Mr. Peters went Washington. 


job that brought him Washington and, in- 

eluctably, led him plunge into journalism was 
director evaluations for the Peace Corps. did 

not have knack for protocol. Unable trust the evalu- 
ations Peace Corps programs prepared the people 
who ran those programs Peters assigned reporters like 
Richard Rovere and Calvin Trillin The New Yorker 
visit the projects and file independent assessments. the 
time Peters left the Peace Corps, 1968, many his bu- 
reaucratic colleagues were furious him was fed 
with them. recent interview, summed the es- 
sence what the experience had taught him. ‘‘Often,’’ 
said, ‘‘the people the top don’t want know all the bad 
things that are going the bottom. They would rather 
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read their own press But, added, You need 
know the truth you are going run organization 

And so, fourteen years ago, Peters founded the Monthly 
this case, the whole government really works. ‘‘The 
American declared the February 1969 issue, 
trouble’’; the Monthly would that system 
with disciplined fact-finding and analysis that will help you 
discover what needs changing and what needs 
that foundation the magazine expanded into critique 
society whole, reflecting Peters’s sardonic sense 
humor, his faith the entrepreneurial spirit, and his hatred 
elitism (his two favorite books are Huckleberry Finn and 


The Gospel According Peters 


Each month, The Washington Monthly pounds away 
what known around the magazine the Gospe! 
Charles Peters’s distinctive convictions about what wrong 
with American society and what should done set 
right. These convictions are rooted Peters’s boyhood 
admiration FDR’s efforts unite the country and lead 
prosperity, and have been shaped his various stints 
the system’’ lawyer, politician, and bu- 
reaucrat. Stripped its essentials, the Gospel goes some- 
thing like this: 

would all better off there were less emphasis 
confrontation and more mediation. All our institutions 
would function more efficiently there were less emphasis 
credentials (being somebody) and more performance 
(doing something). Thus, snobbery must extirpated 
means such equalizers strong public education sys- 
tem and universal compulsory government service. 

Economic prosperity can attained only unions cease 
blindly push for higher wages and benefits that are not 
linked increased productivity, and MBA-trained man- 
agement gives its pursuit short-term profits and 
strives, instead, achieve long-term growth. Entrepreneurs 
who create new jobs and better products without 
endangering the health workers that the public 
are boon society. 

government too often sloppy, and smug bu- 
should more politicized than is, that 
our leaders can truly lead hiring and firing their under- 
lings. The spoils system which got the mail delivered 
time should brought back. 

Government should protect society and help the needy. 
All criminals, the insane well the sane, should 
locked for periods time that reflect the degree which 
they present threat society. Entitlement programs, such 
Social Security and Medicare, should combined into 
one “‘insurance program against 

None the above can accomplished unless the press 
takes more active role educating the public about how 
the government works, fails work and unless there 
rebirth patriotism and national commitment. 


Don Quixote). Articles and essays bearing titles like 
Did You The Class War, Daddy?’’ and 
Other and America’s Suicide 
cover wide range subjects. Peters takes particular plea- 
sure ridiculing traditional liberal approaches; favors 
nonideological, ‘‘pragmatic’’ solutions. 

While the whole reflects Peters’s point view 
(and his concept how articles should shaped), signed 
column, appropriately titled pre- 
sents that view more personal and pointed fashion. 
There, short bursts, criticizes public figures, reports 
the latest bureaucratic outrages, proposes solutions, reflects 
his past, ponders the future, and expresses his opinion 
everything from women’s leg warmers (he hates them) 
Chairman Mao (his favorite dictator). 

tour duty the Monthly, which now traditionally 
lasts two years, crash course political journalism and 
publishing. The two young editors work virtually seven 
days week, does their editor chief, and everything 
from reporting and writing paste-up. Peters keeps odd 
hours and does much his work home, communicating 
with his editors phone. When Nick Lemann worked 
the Monthly from 1976 1978, most that time the 
sole editor along with Peters, remembers that the two 
often kept opposite schedules: Peters would retire 
and get between a.M. and while Lemann would 
work late into the night. what became known the 
patrol,’’ Lemann would drop his work milk can 
behind Peters’s home when finished night and Peters 
would work the next morning while Lemann slept. 


the editors, whose age usually ranges from 
twenty-two thirty, may not see Peters person 
often one might think such small publica- 
tion, when they the encounter likely intense. 
not unusual for Peters make his editor-writers rewrite 
pieces four five times the beginning their tenure. 
The former trial lawyer and theater director motivates them 
with guilt, fear, whatever combination emotions will 
goad them produce their best work. Peters’s histrionics 
are the stuff legend. Explaining the goal forthcoming 
piece suggesting revisions first draft, apt 
dance’’ pounding his fist, jumping and down, and ul- 
timately collapsing heap. ‘‘Self-consciousness the 
great enemy life and says Peters. 
try get every ounce adrenalin going can com- 
municate, and really don’t care that much about being 
ridiculous. I’m trying shove ideas into the 
Through this interaction Peters planting the seed for 
article and pushing his editors until satisfied with the 
result the Gospei has developed over the years, each suc- 
ceeding generation making its contributions. ‘‘Charlie 
thinks says Jonathan Alter, recently departed 
editor and now associate editor Newsweek. leaves 
you flesh out the 
The process forces Peters walk fine line between 
challenging his reporters and being dogmatic. When, for 
example, during the energy crisis 1979, Peters assigned 
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story about the evils OPEC, was convinced that 
gasoline rationing was the only way cut demand and pre- 
vent the country from suffering the effects future ‘‘oil- 
price When his editors came with article 
making the case that fact the energy crisis would soon 
over because natural gas had become plentiful and conser- 
vation was cutting demand, Peters, like most the time, 
was obdurately skeptical. Finally, after months heated 
arguments, conceded the point and the Monthly pub- 
lished what turned out accurate prediction. 

While Peters edits ideas, relentlessly, his editors edit line 
line, heavily. not uncommon for writer read 
whole paragraphs his piece for the first time after the 
magazine has been published. Peters demands that every 
Monthly feature not only have point view, but that 
one agrees with. not journalist who wants run 
interesting magazine,’’ says Peters. journalist 
who wants run magazine that says things the world 
that think are important for the world hear. don’t want 
waste time telling someone else’s 

The Gospel and the way which Peters imposes his 
views contributors was the subject 1979 parody 
published the Monthly contributing editor and resident 
satirist Art Levine. ‘‘Have You Got What Takes Write 
for The Washington (see the Gos- 
below) was couched the form advertisement 


for correspondence course, complete with clip-out list 
entitled Gospel,’’ fake testimonials, and promises 
make anyone successful Monthly writer one easy les- 
son. matter how trivial and dull your ideas may 
seem,’’ wrote Levine, ready print them. And 
don’t worry about how you can make your story fit into the 
political philosophy the magazine. Our top-notch editors 
will glad add introduction, conclusion, and loads 
thought-provoking opinions without troubling you with 
the dreary task doing 

For the young editors, working the Monthly bit- 
tersweet experience. The job gives them rare opportunity 
learn and write about government and politics for na- 
tional audience, but also involves long hours cramped 
quarters shabby row house, devising stratagems for 
stalling off the magazine’s sundry creditors, and enduring 
harangues from their editor chief. After two years, the 
editors are typically not only burned out and desperately 
eager earn decent wage, but are also imbued with the 
Gospel that they longer argue with Peters. short, they 
are ready move on. Gospel either your veins 
will never your says Jonathan Alter. 
Charlie looking for fresh blood take the 

Peters, who married and has twenty-year-old son, li- 
kens his role the magazine that Fagin, the adult 
leader the group wayward orphans Dickens’s Oliver 


Applying the Gospel 


February 1979 Monthly article titled You Got 
What Takes Write for The Washington 
contributing editor Art Levine offered hints how the 
Gospel according Peters can translated into magazine 
articles: 


Let’s take the underlying approach the articles first. The 
magazine bills itself liberal magazine that chal- 
lenges liberal other words, are practi- 
cally indistinguishable from National Review, except that 
our readership made average, white, educated lib- 
erals. All articles should written with this type reader 
mind. Just picture him: he’s just come home from work, 
he’s tired, and he’s wading through pile liberal maga- 
zines. You only have brief moment catch his attention 
before your article thrown into the trash along with Com- 
monweal. What do? 

CHALLENGE HIS ASSUMPTIONS! That’s right, kick 
him the shins with totally-off-the-wall concept. Take 
whatever you think holds dear and tell him that he’s 
wrong. All you have find some commonly accepted 
belief, and then turn its head, arguing any position that 
perverse and iconoclastic. Once you get the hang it, it’s 

Your best bet stick widely held assumptions. Let’s 
take Nazi Germany. Your readers probably think the Nazi 
regime was the most evil, vile tragedy world history, 


without shred redeeming social value. the Monthly, 
say, not fast! Let’s take another How 
would the Monthly handle this sensitive topic? Why, with 
its usual array fresh insights and provocative arguments, 
course. Here’s sample the way some top Washington 
Monthly writers might approach this all-important issue: 

Our Mental Blocks Contributing 
editor Tom Bethell argues that the sins Adolf Hitler have 
been wildly exaggerated the liberal media over the years, 
especially The New York Times and The Washington 
Post. Highlights the piece include his witty, scathing at- 
tacks Anne Frank and Eli Weisel. ends with ringing 
denunciation government bureaucracy. 

Many Jews Did You Kill the War, 
this sensitive first-person account, James Fallows 
apologizes for causing World War II. explains how 
Harvard-educated elite and the American class system 
helped Hitler his rise power and led the invasion 
Czechoslovakia. 

Liberals Can Learn From the Krupp 
Editor Charles Peters hails the entrepreneurial spirit 
Germany’s leading munitions makers. the face gov- 
ernment paperwork and the seductions play-it-safe man- 
ufacturing, this plucky family nonetheless invented new 
bombs and weapons aid their country its time need. 
Peters also gives the family high marks for altruism and pa- 
triotism, qualities finds sorely lacking today’s society. 
ends with ringing denunciation government bu- 
reaucracy. 
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Twist. him, the apprenticeship system the perfect 
means bringing fresh ideas into the magazine and 
spreading the word. wasn’t totally calculated when 
says Peters, now that it’s happening see 

Overall, distinct paternalism binds Peters and his 
editors, and the ties that bind remain effective long after the 
apprentices leave the Washington premises. core about 
ten former editors regularly contributes the magazine. 
Peters, for his part, tries place his protegés influential 
positions. cite only two examples, 1979 helped 
Nick Lemann get job The Washington Post, and two 
years later recommended former Monthly editor Michael 
Kinsley for the editorship Harper’s. 


infiltration Peters’s former apprentices into the 

mainstream media, may working against the 
Monthly these days. Its special brand investigative jour- 
nalism combining insider’s knowledge with reporting 
and analysis has long since been adopted the nation’s 
leading general-interest magazines. the quintessential 
Washington Monthly story about the multibillion-dollar 
weapons system that doesn’t work now often written 
Monthly alumnus working for better-paying publica- 
tion. And, while Peters and his current staff strive remain 
fresh and surprise their readers, even some staunch ad- 
mirers the Monthly feel that the Peters message can 
repeated just many times. readers may believe 
that lot the Gospel says Gregg Easterbrook, 
they tire hearing it.’’ Other contributors find the 
magazine less lively and more simplistic than previous 
years when they were working for it, perhaps? 
juice and more complex approach matters that miss- 
says one. 

Some the sameness that his critical admirers point 
may consequence Peters’s hiring practices. has 
been repeatedly faulted for violating his own egalitarian 
principles hiring most his editors from the Ivy League 
says trying hire outside the northeast network 
and for being sexist. The Monthly has run several arti- 
cles championing the traditional family, and two years ago 
Peters used his column expound the proposition that 
women who don’t really need the money should think twice 
before taking paying job away from someone who does. 
particularly controversial column, commented 
story about thirty-one-year-old teacher who had been 
charged with raping thirteen-year-old boy writing: 
guess that [the teacher] did not traumatize the young 
man but gave him what most desperately wanted but 
could only dream that 

While Peters’s apologists suggest that such comments 
the editor’s iconoclastic sense humor rather than 
hostility women, indisputable that the Monthly lacks 
female perspective. There has not been woman editor 
the staff since 1974 (and never black Hispanic). 
Monthly needs woman editor inject female sensibilities 
and shake Charlie says Easterbrook. 

Basically, course, the Monthly and always has 


the spreading the Gospel, coupled with the 
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been one-man show, the work impassioned pam- 
phleteer who willing endure near-penury get his 
message out. Peters’s salary just over $20,000. has 
traded away his share any the Monthly’s future profits, 
and even mortgaged his house, help cover the magazine’s 
deficits. Altogether, would seem precarious base 
from which launch political movement, but that what 
Peters effect did when dubbed group somewhat 
likeminded politicians, economists, and journalists 
Despite the dubiousness the label (see 
May/June 1982), the name stuck. 

The founding father the movement hopes expand the 
influence his ideas and perhaps one day see 
man’’ the White House. The campaign got off 
official start with last May’s Washington Monthly cover 
story, Neoliberal’s Manifesto,’’ expansion Sep- 
tember 1982 Washington Post Outlook section piece 
Peters. his Peters defined neoliberals 
those who maintain traditional liberal goals and compassion 
but have abandoned their priori sympathy for unions and 
big government, well their knee-jerk prejudices 
against the military and big business and who reject all 
automatic responses, both the right and the left. The arti- 
cle listed the names several Monthly alumni, along with 
economists and politicians, adherents. The May issue 
also announced the first conference neoliberalism, spon- 
sored the Monthly and held this fall, which 
academics and politicians will discuss neoliberalism and 
sketch out approaches the nation’s problems. 


neoliberalism political movement. don’t con- 

sider myself ideological says Lemann 
Texas Monthly. never publicly labeled myself 
anything but liberal, and feel somewhat uncomfortable 
[with the neoliberal link]. I’m me. produce work under 
own name, and want judged that and not because 

Unlike Peters, the majority the alumni regard the Gos- 
pel not ideology but means interpreting and 
explaining events, and thus good journalistic training. 
Gospel general cosmology with specific issues 
floating out says James Fallows, alumnus who 
went speech writer for Jimmy Carter the White 
House and now Washington editor The Atlantic. 
you put out magazine and have long-term goals like Char- 
lie’s, then you look labels different way than you 
are journalist. not trying propound seamless view 
the world. Charlie has stake its being movement 
because that what has devoted his life to. Most 
don’t have the same life 

Whether not the alumni accept official membership 
Peters’s neoliberal club, their contributions the Monthly 
and their growing influence other, larger publications in- 
sure the spread the Gospel. You have plant the 
says Peters. see the greatest hope for neo-liberalism 
not the politicians but the journalists, because they are 
young and they are going powerful figures jour- 
nalism for the next twenty-five thirty 


the listed alumni share Peters’s enthusiasm for 
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Bacteria lab dish (1) elongate addition piperacillin, new antibiotic 
(2); the cell wall the microorganism weakens (3) then ruptures and dies (4). 


infectious diseases. 


Infectious diseases are the enemy—ranking fifth among the leading causes death 
the United States. More than two million people require hospital treatment each 
year for wide variety infections, adding extra $1.5 billion hospitalization 
costs alone our already staggering health-care bill. 

Not only these disease-causing invaders strike swiftly and severely when the 
defenses are weak, but over the years new strains many bacteria have 
appeared—strains that are resistant many existing medications. 

Fortunately, research scientists have developed new generation antibiotics, 
including semi-synthetic penicillin (whose bacterial action pictured above), 
battle against broad spectrum life-threatening microorganisms. These rapid- 
acting antibiotics provide physicians with powerful new weapons for their medical 
arsenals. 

But the war against infectious diseases continues and our search for even newer, 
more effective medications goes on. 


For more information about Lederle’s antibiotics research 
and general background material, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 
Wayne New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684. 


We've declared total war 
1 


Europe’s 


Past coverage 

raises the question 

whether 

the U.S. press 

can stop sniping 

and start reporting 
and cruise missiles 


scheduled begin this fall 


Europe, the U.S. press almost sure 
refocus its attention the European 
peace movement that vast and di- 
verse assemblage activists, organiz- 
ers, researchers, and ideologues who are 
united their opposition the intro- 
more nuclear weapons onto 
European soil. long reporters are 
out the field, covering demon- 
strations, their coverage likely 
balanced and fair, judge from the 
press’s past performance. But when fea- 
ture writers and commentators step in, 
the typical piece will probably describe 
the movement only prelude dis- 
missing hopelessly naive. For 
among such journalists the temptation 
adopt position sovereign conde- 
scension toward the movement has been 
hard resist. And, rule, the might- 
ier the publication television pro- 
gram, the greater has been the likelihood 
its succumbing this temptation. 
their credit, even such pillars 
the establishment Time magazine 
have resisted the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s simplistic line that the peace 
movement based mere misun- 
derstanding that can cleared 
reminding young Europeans that the 
U.S. liberated Europe and helped re- 
build its economies with the Marshall 
Plan. the other hand, even publica- 
tions and programs that often take crit- 


WILLIAM SWEET 
ith deployment Pershing 


William Sweet writes often about arms con- 
trol and the politics peace. Much the 
research for this article was done Jo- 
hanna Glover and Julius Genachowski. 


peace movement: 
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ical view the powers that Wash- 
ington have generally embraced the 
official line that the peace movement 
can only serve Russia’s interests. 
point, they tend obscure the 
movement’s own stated goals. 

case point Time’s November 
30, 1981, cover article the peace 
movement, titled ‘‘Disarming Threat 
The body the piece, which 
appeared just that year’s antimissile 
demonstrations peaked, provided 


comprehensive and balanced overview 
the movement. unites West- 
ern Europe’s antimissile movements,”’ 
the Time account said, ‘‘is moral revul- 
sion against ‘overkill,’ the frightening 
capacity each superpower destroy 
the other many times over, combined 
with genuine fear nuclear war that 
would leave more than ashes and 
radiation where 350 million people now 

Instead presenting one-sided 
stereotypes about Europe’s 
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topic 


Reagan’s p.r. advisers Time offered 
range perspectives. Felipe Gonzalez, 
Spain’s socialist leader, was quoted 
saying that young Europeans had indeed 
forgotten the U.S. role liberator and 
were ‘‘ignorant the situation 
Communist the other 
hand, Fritz Stern, professor history 
Columbia University, pointed out that 
Europe’s ‘‘historic experience this 
century unlike America’s until 
Vietnam has not been the triumphant 
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the approach favored use power but the experience brute 


and futile power, blindly spent and 
blindly Heinrich Boll, the 
Nobel Prize-winning novelist, added 
that ‘‘grandfathers and grandmothers 
who remember the devastation con- 
ventional wars have passed their memo- 

The article briefly described Europe’s 
leading peace organizations Hol- 
land’s Inter-Church Peace Council, 
West Germany’s Action for Reconcilia- 
tion, and England’s Committee for Nu- 


Mingam/Liaison 


Who are all these people? The U.S. press 
found hard resist labeling the throngs 
West Germans who, October 1981, turned 
out protest the introduction new 
generation U.S. missiles onto their soil. 
Among the labels: leftists, nationalists, 
pacifists, and late-blooming hippies. 


clear Disarmament and quoted prom- 
inent figures each country. The treat- 
ment what motivated that year’s 
demonstrators was sophisticated: the 
piece mentioned the guilt felt Ger- 
mans about the Nazi era, well fears 
associated with the high concentration 
nuclear weapons German soil. 
Former Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
raised the question how Americans 
would feel 6,000 nuclear weapons 
were stationed New York State. 

The body the article provided 
model for what would later become the 
standard wrap-up other publications. 
But the editors Time were not willing 
let the substance the article stand 
alone. was preceded introduc- 
tion which the reader was informed 
that the peace movement threatens 
the very ability the West 
stand, free and united, against the en- 
croachments and designs the Soviet 
And ended with two-page 
conclusion which parade NATO 
officials and experts was marched out 
support that position. 

the last paragraph, Time said that 
demonstrations ‘‘reflect not only 
honest concern about the dangers nu- 
clear arms but basic misunderstanding 
U.S. plans and refer- 
ence, one assumes, earlier statements 
regarding the fears among Europeans 
that limited nuclear war might 
fought their own soil, fears that Time 
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The Safer treatment: After allowing that 
Petra Kelly, leader West Germany’s 
Green party, might something ‘‘more 
than left-wing huckster,’’ Morley Safer let 
Kelly speak for herself. Minutes 
segment then showed her carnival costume 
with Gert Bastian, former NATO 
commander who has joined the peace 
movement. Safer concluded the segment 
then, via voice-over Sieg, Heil- 
shouting crowd, Hitler. 


attributed ‘‘unfortunate slips the 
the part administration 
officials. close reader might have 
been forgiven for wondering who was 
misunderstanding whom this in- 
stance. 

The technique sandwiching solid 
reporting between highly editorial intro- 
ductions and conclusions is, course, 
Time-honored tradition. But CBS’s 
Minutes has shown that can employ 
the technique with equal zest. 
example was aired last winter when, 
February 27, Morley Safer did seg- 
ment Petra Kelly leader West 
Germany’s Green party, which opposes 
the introduction the new generation 
U.S. missiles the eve West 
Germany’s national election. 

Safer opened the segment an- 
nouncing that Kelly’s 
came out the election holding the bal- 
ance power parliament, would 
make the U.S. position arms control 
negotiations and 
produce ‘‘a victory for the Soviets with- 
out [their] making single com- 
that happened, Safer went 
say, entire Western alliance 
would wake with one ungodly 

Safer went describe the Greens 
homosexuals, feminists, vegetarians, 
resurrected protesters the six- 
Kelly, for her part, seen 
more than left-wing being 
also viewed fresh and provocative 
voice nation dominated some 
the most boring politicians the Free 

After this unpromising beginning, 
Safer allowed speak for herself. 
some length, she explained why 
Germans were alarmed about the 
number nuclear weapons their 
soil, why the Greens were willing 
compromise all issues except nuclear 
weapons and nuclear energy, and why 
they regarded the Pershing first- 
strike weapon, whose precision makes 
well-suited for use limited nuclear 
war. 

Near the end the segment, return- 
ing somewhat the tone his opening 
remarks, Safer asserted that, ‘‘in an- 
other time, Petra Kelly might preach- 
ing German nationalism, the unease 
the rest Europe. It’s ironic that the 


district she’s running Nuremberg, 
the romantic symbol Germany’s past, 
this echo Wagnerian ideal. Hitler 
gloried its mysticism. (Hitler 
was heard addressing Sieg, 
shouting crowd.) here Petra Kelly 
was shown talking voters.) 

not necessarily irresponsible 
draw parallels between the Greens and 
the Nazis, link the West German 
peace movement resurgent 
nationalism characterized desire for 
closer ties between the two Germanys 
and for greater say decisions affect- 
ing West Germany’s security. Last 
winter, for example, Josef Joffe, 
senior editor the Hamburg weekly Die 
Zeit who currently senior associate 
with the Carnegie Endowment Wash- 
ington, argued The New Republic 
that unites the 
otherwise disparate Greens much 
nationalism’’ united the 
Nazis. Joffe, however, did not equate 
the two nationalisms claim that West 
German peace activists are nothing but 
nationalists. 


enerally, American journalists 

have been careful dealing 
with the subtle and complex re- 
lationships between the peace move- 
ment and German nationalism. One ex- 
ception, and was important one, 
was John Vinocur Bonn corre- 
spondent for The New York Times 
1981 and 1982. Vinocur seemed de- 
termined portray peace activists 
disguised nationalists and nothing more. 
When West Germans were about 
turn out for massive demonstration 
the fall 1981, Vinocur informed 
readers the that the protest 
Bonn was peace,’’ which put 
quotation marks indicate his dis- 
belief the organizers’ sincerity. Two 
days later, October 11, his lead 
paragraph the demonstration asserted 
that had been accents 
November 
12, yet another article what 
called the ‘‘so-called peace move- 
quoted several politicians 
all antagonistic the movement 
buttress his position. Germany,”’ 
Vinocur wrote, the process 
deciding how seriously take new 
kind leftist nationalism whose exis- 
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tence, initially denied, has increasingly 
become subject political discussion 
the end the summer, when 
foreign reporters began writing that the 
West German peace movement was 
substantially and significantly different 
than others Western Europe because 
its nationalist tone, they 
were told government officials they 
had misjudged the 

Actualiy, among the American re- 
porters covering peace demonstrations 
1981, Vinocur would seem 
unique having made his overriding 
objective discredit the movement with 
the nationalist tag. 

Most newspaper coverage, and the 
reporting all three networks 
well, displayed less animus and more at- 
tention nuance. ABC, for example, 
informed its viewers that the October 
demonstration Bonn was peace, 
but against NATO and, particular, 
opposed Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt’s endorsement NATO’s 
plans deploy medium-range nuclear 
missiles here offset the Soviet 
Union’s buildup similar missiles 
aimed Western Europe.’’ Reporting 
from Bonn, Bob Dyk explained that the 
missile issue was dividing the Social 
Democratic Party into hawks and doves, 
and observed that while majority 
the demonstrators were college age, 
the crowds represented broad cross 
section Europeans, including some 
uniformed NATO troops. 

Magazine writers and editors, mean- 
while, displayed special attachment 
labels like ‘‘pacifism’’ and ‘‘neu- 
Earlier 1981, Bradley 
Graham and Leonard Downie The 
Washington Post had observed that such 
terms were inaccurate descriptions 
Europe’s new mood most the 
opposition targeted not the military 
NATO, but rather the spread nu- 
clear term like 
they said, might more 
accurate. This advice was ignored the 
Post’s own Newsweek, which ran 
story the movement its August 24, 
1981, issue. The was ‘‘A Pacifist 
Wave and the blurb re- 
News World Report repeatedly used 
the terms and 
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Europe’s demonstrations. Such terms 
may accurately used refer some 
groups the peace movement, but they 
can misleading when packed crit- 
ical mass. 


November 1981, James 
Reston The New York Times 
wrote that the European peace 

movement might ... 
passing view which called 
month later, following 
the imposition martial law Poland, 
the U.S. press apparently adopted Res- 
ton’s view and treated the 
movement longer existed. The 
Soviet attitudes the West and de- 
moralized peace organizers, many 
whom saw Solidarity’s struggle the 
other side the Iron Curtain akin 
their own. But the U.S. press made little 
effort during the following year find 
out how Western Europe’s activists 
were reassessing their position. 

Only two substantial articles Euro- 
pean activism 1982 come mind. 
Both appeared The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, one the very beginning the 
year, the other the very end. The first 
was front-page profile Holland’s 
Inter-Church Peace Council the 
second, back-page feature West 
Germany’s Greens. Readers the two 
articles would presumably have had 
hard time deciding whether peace ac- 
tivists were responsible citizens, here 
stay, bunch nuts. 

The January article the IKV, 
written Barry Newman, opened with 
the kind elegant lead that has made 
the Journal’s front-page stories famous: 
Bertrand Russell, peace cam- 
paigner another era, Mient Jan Faber 
mathematician. Topology his 
field, one high abstraction. For the 
past seven years, though, Mr. Faber’s 
mathematical pursuits have run mainly 
counting missiles and calculating the 
number demonstrators needed the 
streets Europe flatten the rising 
curve the arms 

From there, Newman took the reader 
quick tour through the history the 
IKV, explaining its central position 
Holland’s peace movement and the 
European movement whole. the 
end, took the reader meeting 
IKV affiliate Haarlem, where 


Steven Borns 


The spokesman problem: Grass-roots 
movements present problem for reporters, 
who need central figure, single quotable 
source. The press has appointed historian 
Thompson the spokesman for the 
British nuclear disarmament movement, just 
Petra Kelly has become the spokesperson 
for the antinuclear Greens West Germany. 


housewife, physician, and others 
voiced their concerns. After the meeting 
one man said peace 
sickness should infect 
America. You should feel the 

The Journal’s piece the Greens 
appeared December 22, 1982. Writ- 
ten staff reporters Roger Thurow and 
Diane Coutu, was filled with trivial 
examples, malicious labeling, and false 
ironies. The article cited poll which 
found that the Greens would 
run red light the coast was 
Many members the party, the article 
stated, ‘‘look like retreads the Ameri- 
can hippie movement, but instead 
talking about free sex and drugs, they 
are obsessed with ‘nuclear-free 
Further, the reporters found 
ironic that, while majority the 
Greens are still financially dependent 
their parents, they should 
that West Germany has been forced 
assume too dependent role interna- 
tional 

The most important casualty the 
1982 news brownout was England’s 
peace movement. the course 1981 
and 1982, Thompson leading 
movement intellectual wrote several 
articles long-term strategy that ap- 
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peared various British publications. 
Thompson challenged the movement 
tie the struggle for peace and justice 
Western Europe the struggle for polit- 
ical and civil rights Eastern Europe. 
How did groups England, Holland, 
and West Germany react this chal- 
lenge? American editors saw reason 
supply answers such questions. 

wasn’t that the press was oblivious 
Thompson. the spate articles and 
features late 1981, and again early 
1983, Thompson regularly referred 
major voice England’s peace 
movement. But the press has seemed 
unable identify Thompson correctly 
figure complex and diverse grass- 
roots movement. Thompson, needless 
say, has not been elected some sol- 
emn conclave the peace movement 
major voice. owes his influence 
intellectual prowess, historical vision, 
verbal dexterity, and winning person- 
ality. Yet virtually every article 
which Thompson mentioned, 
called the spokesman the movement, 
designation majority European 
activists certainly would not accept. 
called the the move- 
ment, suggesting that has blindly 
obedient followers, which hardly the 
case. 

unusually accurate identification 
was provided Apple, Jr. Writ- 
ing The New York Times 
November 13, 1981, Apple explained 
that Thompson’s main work ‘‘a land- 
mark British social history’’; that 
1956 broke with England’s tiny 
Communist Party disgust’’; that 
powerful and that 1979 
gave academic work devote 
himself full-time the European nu- 
clear disarmament campaign. 

The way Thompson has been defined 
and treated would little conse- 
quence were not for the fact that the 
U.S. press has designated him one 
Europe’s top three peace movement 
leaders, the other two being Mient Jan 
Faber the and Petra Kelly the 
Greens. Since the beginning this 
year, the three have been mentioned and 
quoted numerous articles the 
movement, the virtual exclusion all 
other activists. 

Recently there have been signs 
improvement U.S. coverage Euro- 


pean peace groups. Papers now run 
wrap-ups rather regularly. Editors now 
seem able run pieces describing 
what’s going the movement with- 
out necessarily deriding it. James 
Markham, who replaced Vinocur The 
New York Times’s Bonn correspondent, 
devotes larger proportion his copy 
the peace movement than did his 
predecessor. Times Magazine article 
did the Greens last February, 
Volatile Greens,’’ was 
markedly less polemical than Maga- 
zine piece Vinocur did November 
1981 called German 
Markham’s counterpart The Washing- 
ton Post, William Drozdiak, has also 
been attentive developments the 
movement. 


est Germany continues get 
the lion’s share coverage, 
reflection the country’s 
status NATO’s frontline power. Yet 
even coverage the West German 
movement, some glaring gaps appear. 
The scores reports examined for this 
article failed yield single ‘‘man-in- 
the-street’’ feature devoted the views 
and motives randomly selected dem- 
onstrators. Nor was there single 
feature designed provide 
snapshot view opinion some ran- 
domly selected place. 

Ulrich Wickert, chief large West 
German bureau New York, re- 
marked recent interview that re- 
porters would have town that 
has been destroyed twice this cen- 
order convey U.S. readers 
viewers the depth emotion behind 
the European peace movement. Wickert 
said had seen coverage this 
kind, except for occasional glimpses 
Jane Kramer’s from 
The New Yorker. Wickert also 
praised 1982 Bill Moyers special, 
Friends the 

Americans, Germany usually 
means West Germany. But there 
East Germany, and it, too, has peace 
movement one, moreover, that 
covered quite frequently West Ger- 
man papers. The Financial Times 
London also covers the East German 
movement and during the past two years 
has run more than dozen items it. 
While daily papers the U.S. and the 
network news shows have run aired 


occasional short features the move- 
ment, only Mother Jones, The Pro- 
gressive, and Working Papers seem 
have run long articles about it. 

Last May, when some 3,000 peace 
activists convened West Berlin for 
conference, the question how ap- 
proach dissident movements East 
Europe provoked considerable contro- 
versy. Another major question was what 
this fall the event that the Soviet 
Union and the United States reach 
arms control agreement that allows for 
some deployment missiles Europe. 
Yet neither The New York Times nor 
The Washington Post ran story the 
conference. For glimpse what hap- 
pened, one had consult special- 
interest publication like These Times, 
the Chicago-based socialist weekly. 
Working Papers, Cambridge-based 
oriented social change, 
would seem the only publication 
have delineated the differences among 
the leading peace groups policy 
toward the grass-roots movements 
Eastern Europe. 

Movement publications like Nuclear 
Times, which began activity the 
Fund for Peace, but longer con- 
nected with it; magazine, which 
closely associated with the War Resis- 
ters League, but editorially indepen- 
dent it; and Disarmament Cam- 
paigns, monthly newsletter published 
the offices the The Hague, 
contain the most information about 
European peace groups. But such publi- 
cations tend somewhat one-sided 
their coverage. 

When one asks peace activists what 
they think press coverage, one gets 
the distinct impression that they would 
quite happy neglected except 
demonstrations. Like Pentagon gen- 
erals, peace organizers would just 
soon hold their meetings private, 
without having reporters peering over 
their shoulders examine their mo- 
tives, second-guess their tactics, and 
evaluate their failures well their 
successes. 

would not hurt the peace move- 
ment, though, subjected more 
critical coverage than has received 
far. the same token, would not hurt 
journalism reporters and editors called 
halt polemics and tried harder get 
the story straight. 
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top item 

city budgets, 
the police often 
get low-grade 
coverage. look 
the turf and 
how dig into 


DAVID JOHNSTON 


1974 the Chicago Police Depart- 

ment began periodically releasing 

showing reported crime 
declining, declining such rate that 
1982 then-Mayor Jane Byrne, citing 
report based data supplied 
local police agencies, proclaimed the 
Windy City second safest’’ 
America’s fifty-seven largest cities. For 
eight years Chicago news organizations 
routinely reported these statistics. Then 
one reporter began wonder why, 
crime was truly the wane, more and 
more people she knew were victims 
crime. The reporter was Pamela Zek- 
man, who had done outstanding work 
investigative reporter both 
Chicago’s dailies before joining 
the CBS-owned station 
Chicago, 1981. She decided check 
out the reality behind the statistics. 

November 1982, after five months 
digging WBBM’s Channel in- 
vestigative team, Zekman reported that 
crimes [are] routinely 
wiped off the books though they 
never happened’’; this was done 
simply stamping ini- 
tial crime reports. More than half the 
rape reports and one-third the robbery 
and burglary reports examined had been 
this manner detectives 
who, seems, thought their superiors 
wanted them make the city’s crime 
look good. 


David Johnston, Los Angeles Times staff 


writer, has covered the politics policing 
Los Angeles. 1982 shared George 
Polk Award for local reporting for his inves- 
tigations police spying. 
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The cop watch 


Zekman’s five-part series, titled 
brought into question the credibility 
the Chicago Police Department. the 
same time, pointed serious flaw 
the way many news organizations 
cover the police: while most public 
statements are checked against the views 
others and the public record before 
inclusion news story, statements 
about crime statistics and individual 
crimes are almost never checked out. 
This occurs despite the fact that the 
police often have vested interest the 
version the story they tell and despite 
the fact that judges, juries, and even 
prosecutors frequently find hard ac- 
cept the police version events. 

The public deserves more careful and 
critical coverage. So, too, the police, 
one the most powerful and, the 
same time, least examined components 
American society. many large 
cities the police-department appropria- 
tion the biggest item the municipal 
budget, yet journalistic examinations 
how efficiently the police use taxpayer 
funds are rare. The intelligence- 
gathering activities and investigative 
techniques the police also merit 
but rarely receive attention. And, 
finally, while the police make life-and- 
death decisions least three areas 
shootings involving officers, investiga- 
tions violent crime (which may de- 
termine whether dangerous criminal 
caught), and traffic enforcement 
these areas are seldom subjected press 
scrutiny. 


erome Skolnick, professor 

law the University 

California Berkeley, who has 
just completed study for the American 
Bar Foundation accountabil- 
ity and the believes that news 
organizations too much 
events which the police are partici- 
pants and not [enough] how police 
departments operate 
Police departments, adds, are rela- 
tively easy study they are 
almost perfect hierarchical organiza- 
The police chiefs 
viewed, Skolnick says, complained that 


then the 
head would roll 


The Chicago numbers game: five-part 
series, aired WBBM-TV, Pamela 

Zekman checked out the data supporting the 
widely publicized claim that reported crimes 


were dropping (see first frame). reality, 
she showed, the Chicago police were simply 
stamping lot more initial crime reports 
than police other major 
cities (second frame). Police officers, some 
them masked (third frame), provided 
further evidence how the numbers game 
was played. follow-up (fourth frame), 
Zekman was produce police 
that underscored her findings. 
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Philadelphia story: Gun drawn, police 


charges into house arrest man 


for murder did not commit. This 


photograph, taken member the 
terrified family whose house was broken 
into, was used illustrate ‘‘The Homicide 
Pulitzer Prize-winning series 
Jonathan Neumann and William 
Marimow The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


reporters asked simplistic questions 
about crime statistics and what means 
when reports one crime 
down over short period time. 
says Skolnick, police chiefs 
interviewed argued that coverage 
their departments wasn’t deep 

first step improved coverage 
learning see the police not blue 
knights fighting criminals but 
reaucrats with guns. For, despite the 
image perpetuated television shows, 
most police work does not involve crime 
but the more humdrum business set- 
tling disputes, maintaining order, and 
enforcing regulations. Particularly big 
cities, the police generate enormous 
mounds paperwork that can mined 
learn much about how well the police 
protect and serve. 

Zekman’s exposé dealt with the most 
elementary level covering the police 
institution. News organizations 
often carry stories the latest crime 


figures that lack the simple, but crucial, 
qualification that the data reflect only 
reported crimes. most instances, 
course, the actual level crime 
higher than the reported level. How 
much higher depends such factors 
whether the police respond quickly and 
take reports the field make citizens 
precinct house and wait until 
they’re called; whether citizens believe 
that making police report worth the 
effort; and, cities with large popula- 
tions illegal immigrants, whether the 
immigrants fear the police too much 
report crimes committed against them. 

stats are very ob- 
serves David Burnham, whose pioneer- 
ing reportage decade ago The New 
York Times widely cited criminal- 
justice experts model the genre 
and who has written guide help re- 
porters understand crime statistics (see 
Resource Guide). ‘‘Most the 
Burnham adds, ‘‘don’t mean 

Statistics reported crimes one 
city can compared reports from 
other comparable cities. Zekman, who 
did just that her WBBM exposé, 
learned that the Chicago police 
classified crime reports ‘‘Un- 
from six fifty times often 
did the police New York, Los 
Angeles, and St. Louis. Such statistics 
can also compared data collected 
the U.S. Census Bureau its 
periodic victimization surveys. 

Stories the crime rate based the 
FBI’s eight major 
murder, rape, robbery, aggravated as- 
sault, burglary, automobile theft, lar- 
ceny, and arson are often misleading 
because this computation one cold- 
blooded murder counts the same one 
theft unlocked bicycle. Two years 
ago Los Angeles television stations fre- 
examination Los Angeles Police De- 
partment statistical summaries, how- 
ever, revealed that the entire increase 
reported crime the first ten months 
1981 was due burglaries from locked 
cars and thefts from unlocked cars, the 
usual aim being the removal expen- 
sive automobile stereo sound systems. 

statistics tell you more about 
the police than about crime,’’ observes 
Professor George Kelling, who studies 
policing and teaches Harvard Univer- 


sity’s John Kennedy School Gov- 
ernment. Kelling says that reporters 
looking into clearance rates the per- 
centage reported crimes that result 
arrest the amassing enough evi- 
dence for arrest that, however, can- 
not made for one reason another 
should use them guide finding out 
where the police focus their efforts. 
high solution rate may just mean the 
police are arresting lot 
Kelling points out, ‘‘while low solu- 
tion rate may actually good thing 
means the police are concentrating on, 
and are getting, convictions the cases 
they 

Reporters also need keep mind 
that police tend focus street, not 
white-collar, crimes, and 
statistics may present skewed picture 
community’s crime problem. 
addition, police often cite total arrest 
figures indication their work- 
load without noting how many arrests 
resulted from sweeps prostitutes and 
drunks rather than the apprehension 
more dangerous lawbreakers. 


ekman followed her initial se- 
ries with second exposé last 
February which showed how 
Chicago police had manipulated data 
make appear that they were solving 
unusually high percentage crimes. 
The bureaucratic technique employed 
was claim that suspects caught one 
case had confessed several other 
crimes for which they could not pros- 
ecuted because the other victims de- 
clined press charges. 
tained copies reports from her 
sources, then showed them both the 
criminals who had supposedly confessed 
the other crimes (they denied having 
done so) and the victims, who said 
they had never been asked press 
charges. 

Richard Brzeczek, who was 
superintendent the Chicago police 
the time the program was aired, initially 
denied that the police were manipulating 
crime statistics. But his final press 
conference, after the mayoral election 
last April, conceded that ‘‘there 
were, fact, problems the integrity 
our [crime] reporting system’’ and 
that Zekman’s estimates its understat- 
ing data were accurate. 

Other reporters whose stories offer 
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tips how cover the cops include: 

Burnham, who 1972 revealed that 
New York’s finest had adapted 
wasteful state law requiring the same 


all hours systematic 
sleeping the job, the wee hours. 
The story, the idea for which Burnham 
says deputy editor the Times ini- 
tially rejected, resulted major changes 
police patrol staffing across the na- 
tion. subsequent pieces, 
1973, Burnham used sample 100 
murder cases and 100 robbery cases 
basis for analyzing such factors the 
location, time day, and race the 
perpetrators and victims give New 
Yorkers better understanding crime 
patterns their city. analysis 
will tell the public what they need 
know; stories about individual crimes 
says Lawrence Sherman, re- 
search director the nonprofit Police 
Foundation, which does research and 
encourages the adoption innovative 
police 

Jonathan Neumann and William 
Marimow, whose 1977 Philadelphia 
Inquirer series Homicide 
drew court documents relating 
more than 400 murder prosecutions 
establish that detectives frequently beat 
confessions out suspects, one 
whom was hospitalized for twenty-eight 
days. Judges ruled that the police had 
acted illegally eighty the cases; 
court records yielded x-rays, medical 
reports, and testimony about the beat- 
ings, some which lasted for twenty- 
four hours. Neumann and Marimow’s 
reporting won their paper Pulitzer 
Prize. 

Wayne Satz KABC-TV Los 
Angeles, who 1977 began investigat- 
ing shootings Los Angeles police 
officers, especially unarmed citizens. 
The police ignored Satz’s written re- 
quest for list officer-involved shoot- 
ings began showing one 
shooting scene after another interview 
witnesses. Satz rarely encountered other 
reporters until police sergeant shot 
naked, unarmed man who, later turned 
out, may have been under the influence 
powerful hypnotic drug called PHP. 
Eventually, officer agreed appear 
the air, his face and voice disguised, 
and tell about his fellow officers’ at- 
titudes toward shootings prompting 
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unsuccessful police investigation 
aimed identifying the individual 
whom then-Police Chief Edward 
Davis called lying Masked Mar- 
1979, after another police 
shooting drew other media into the 
story, the civilian Police Commission 
ordered massive study and made major 
changes how police shootings are in- 
vestigated. The county district attorney 
also created special team investigate 
officer-involved shootings. 

porter specializing computer analysis, 
who examined 1,391 brutality com- 
plaints filed against Metro Dade County 
Public Safety officers between 1974 and 
1980 and, with other Herald reporters, 
located victims whose partially investi- 
gated complaints had been dismissed 
the police despite compelling medical 
and other evidence brutality. The 
Herald, which 1979 ran five-part 
series police brutality that was based 
civil court records, had sue get 
access the files closed brutality- 
complaint investigations. The computer 
analysis showed that the police ac- 
knowledged legitimate fewer than 
one twenty complaints made 
non-Latin whites and fewer than one 
forty made blacks. The series also es- 
tablished that two-thirds the proven 
police-brutality cases officers who were 
witnesses that they saw the 
brutal cop nothing 

Bob Zeller the Long Beach, 
California, Press-Telegram, who 
1981 read 289 damage claims filed over 
the course six years against the city’s 
600 police officers and reported his 
findings series called Undue 
The series showed that most 
brutality complaints are filed ordi- 
nary citizens, not criminals; that 
claims had been brought against per- 
cent the city’s officers; and that nine 
the nearly 900 officers who served 
the force during the six-year period were 
involved nearly one-fourth the 
claims. Zeller’s articles also showed that 
some citizens agreed drop brutality 
claims return for dismissal charges 
that they had assaulted officers. (Police 
critics have often made the point that 
victims police beatings are charged 
with assaulting officers order 
deflect investigation the officers’ 
conduct.) 


Linda Wheeler/The Washington Post 


Knight and Benjamin 
Weiser The Washington Post, who, 
after spending six months with their 
city’s Third District Police, produced 
seven-part series titled ‘‘Street 
that documented how police arrested 
people they regarded undesirable 
petty charges order harass them. 
The July 1982 series also showed how 
some officers were punished they 
failed meet arrest quota being 
given unpopular shifts and assignments, 
and included the tale one officer who 
got West Point silent 
after reporting that fellow officers had 
beaten handcuffed narcotics suspect. 
The series was object lesson how 
much information can obtained from 
police sources rather than documents. 


and large, press coverage 

the police shows lack 

sophistication. Professor Skol- 
nick says that, while was conducting 
his research for the American Bar Foun- 
dation study, police executives re- 
peatedly said that the superficial way re- 
porters examine complex issues dis- 
couraged them from disclosing infor- 


Rough stuff D.C.: Two Washington 
police officers wrestle with drug suspect 
who has just popped pill. The photo served 
illustrate one theme Washington Pest 
series called ‘‘Street Cops’’ that the 


with minutes and anxiety. 
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mation. Other police executives say they 
think reporters should 
science texts and departmental manuals, 
especially they are planning write 
about such controversial issues police 
shootings. Such homework, they be- 
lieve, might help reporters understand 
that the issue how many shootings 
occur less significant than consid- 
eration whether the shootings were 
ecessary. 

Police executives also say that re- 
porters need keep mind that de- 


partments are frequently forced use 
their resources ways that reflect not 
their own professional judgment but 
public demands that may irrational. 
many cities, for example, the police 
are obliged respond every burglar 
alarm even though studies indicate that 
percent these calls are false. Los 
Angeles the result meeting per- 
ceived public demand respond 
every burglar alarm effect, huge 
subsidy the alarm industry that 
1981 the police spent more money 


chasing after false alarms than inves- 
tigating homicides. 

Policing abounds with interesting and 
important stories. Getting those stories 
isn’t all that hard. For reporters re- 
quires willingness crack few 
books; for editors, willingness treat 
the police they would any other in- 
terest group; and, for their employers, 
willingness provide the time exam- 
ine how well the police are using the 
taxpayer’s money protect and serve 
the public. 


Source guide for reporters 


Journalists interested covering the politics 
policing may find the following organiza- 
tions and publications useful. 


Organizations 


Bureau Justice Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment Justice, 633 Indiana Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20531. (202) 724-7777. 
Contact: Julie Ferguson. Sponsors the 
National Crime Survey, random sample 
Americans interviewed about crimes against 
them. Publishes annual Sourcebook 
Criminal Justice Statistics. Summaries 
latest data topics such violence be- 
tween strangers, interpreting crime statistics, 
and demographic data victims are in- 
cluded free monthly Bulletin series. 
Also publishes occasional in-depth special 
reports. 


Federal Bureau Investigation, Uniform 
Crime Reporting Section, Edgar Hoover 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20535. (202) 
324-5015. Contact: Vicki Major. Publishes 
Crime The United States, annual compi- 
lation crime reports taken local police 
agencies. 

International Association Chiefs 
Police, Firstfield Rd., Gaithersburg, Md. 
20878. (301) 948-0922. Contact: Robert 
Studies issues affecting its mem- 
bers, 14,000 police executives, most small 
cities and towns. Free list publications. 


National Criminal Justice Reference Ser- 
vice. P.O. Box 6000, Rockville, Md. 20850. 
(301) 251-5500. Central repository pub- 
lished research crime and criminal-justice 
issues. Index 70,000 documents ($65) and 
monthly list data-base additions (free). 
Prepackaged data searches (some free) and 
custom searches ($48 and up) can ordered 
telephone. 


National Black Law En- 


forcement Executives, 8401 Corporate 
Suite 360, Landover, Md. 20785. (301) 
459-8344. Contact: William Mathews. Rep- 
resents views 700 black police executives. 


National Sheriffs Association, 1250 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Suite 320, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. (202) 872-0422. Contact: 
Cary Bittick. Represents views nation’s 
elected sheriffs. 

Police Executive Research Forum, 1909 
St., N.W., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 
20006. (202) 466-7820. Contact: Gary 
Hayes. Studies issues such effectiveness 
911 emergency numbers, robbery and 
burglary investigations, and deployment 
officers for chiefs large police agencies. 
Free list publications. 


Police Foundation, 1909 St., N.W., 
Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 20006. (202) 
833-1460. Contact: Tom Brady. Conducts 
research police practices such use 
deadly force and foot patrol. Free list 
publications. 

Vera Institute Justice, 39th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10016. (212) 986-6910. 
Contact: Michael Smith. 
search and runs pilot programs with New 
York City and London (England) police test- 
ing effectiveness policing techniques. 
Free list publications. 


Books and 


Crime and Public Policy, edited James 
Wilson, 1983. Institute for Contemporary 
Studies, 260 California St., Suite 811, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94111. Provocative ideas 
crime and the police from experts. 
$22.95 cloth/$8.95 paper. 


Crime How Not Abused, 
David Burnham, 1977. Investigative Re- 
porters Editors, P.O. Box 838, Columbia, 


Mo. 65205. Pamphlet explaining limitations 
police statistics crime. $1.25. 


Criminal Violence, Criminal Justice, 
Charles Silberman, 1978. Random House. 
Broad examination the nature violent 
crime and government response. $15.00 
cloth/$4.95 paper. 


How Rate Your Local Police, David 
Couper, 1983. Police Executive Research 
Forum, 1909 St., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. Pamphlet the police 
chief Madison, Wis., proposing criteria 
for evaluation police agencies. $5. 


Know Your Local Police, Mae 
Churchill, 1981. Urban Policy Research In- 
stitute, 185 Pier St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
90450. Pamphlet outlining ideas about exam- 
ining the police protectors, agents jus- 
tice, and intelligence-gatherers. $2.50. 


Readings Police Use Deadly Force, 
edited James Fyfe, 1982. The Police 
Foundation (see Organizations). Examines 
officer-involved shootings, their impact 
police and the community, and legal issues. 
Also note: The Police Foundation’s 1977 
study, Police Use Deadly Force. 


Periodicais 


Law Enforcement News, published John 
Jay College Criminal Justice, 444 56th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10019. Twenty-two is- 
sues annually; $18/yr. Peter Dodenhoff, 
editor. Newspaper covering latest trends 
police practices, research, and law. 


Police Magazine. Subsidized the Ford 
Foundation until the magazine closed earlier 
this year; copies can found libraries and 
through police officers. Thoughtful exami- 
nations such subjects affirmative ac- 
tion, police use computers, internal affairs 
divisions, and weapons policies. 
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And Gannett has bida reluctant Headliner Award for the best news 
farewell its friends and former program city under 500,000. 
associates Little Rock, Each Gannett television 
Fort Wayne and station serves its own audience 
Louisville, which have been own way, just each Gannett 
abide government limitations newspaper, outdoor company and 
group ownership. radio station also serves its own 


FAREW Our commitment serve community special way. 
Boston and the Twin Cities with So, our new associates and 


quality news, public-affairs and friends Boston and the Twin- 
entertainment programming will Cities, welcome the World 


equal the performance our Different Voices Where Freedom 
Hello, Twin Cities. associates the communities Speaks. 
Hello, Boston. leave, where, 1983: 
The Gannett Broadcasting won the sports 
Group has joined the media feature-news categories 
two America’s most exciting the UPI Southwest regional 
and dynamic major markets with 
liate Channel newscast category the UPI 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, and regional competition, GANNE 
TV, independent station and... DIFFERENT VOICES 
Channel Boston. —WPTA-TV won National WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 
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It’s Supersource! 


The Price Power: 

Kissinger the Nixon White House 
Seymour Hersh 

Summit Books. 698 pp. $19.95 


ANTHONY MARRO 


mong his other distinctions, Henry 

Kissinger, former Harvard 

professor, Secretary State, 

winner the Nobel Peace Prize and the 

Presidential Medal Freedom, consul- 

tant presidents and media conglom- 

erates, the only cabinet member re- 

cent memory pictured the cover 

major newsmagazine wearing 
Superman suit. 

The telling thing that almost no- 
body laughed. the time this hap- 
pened (Newsweek, June 10, 1974), 
Kissinger’s achievements Vietnam, 
the Soviet Union, and China had been 
praised, and his abilities hailed, that 
many the nation were willing be- 
lieve that least the realm 
foreign affairs could leap tall 
buildings single bound. During all 
Richard Nixon’s troubled presidency, 
fact, probably other single official 
received such favorable media coverage 
over long period time. 

Typical was the first week February 
1972, when was announced that 
had paved the way for Nixon visit 
China, and both Time and Newsweek 
put him their covers. Newsweek de- 
scribed him superstar the 
the par 
skilled and cool and 
Time described 
talents, energy and intellect,’’ and said 
had come dominate U.S. foreign 
policy more than any White House 
aide recent (It also 
claimed that some colleagues referred 


Anthony Marro, managing editor News- 
day, spent ten years Washington cor- 
respondent. 


him ‘‘the Metternich from 
although it’s hard think people talk- 
ing that way ordinary conversation, 
and for one, haven’t heard anyone call 
him that since.) 

Seymour Hersh, The Price 
Power, doesn’t dispute that Kissinger 
often performed brilliantly, negotiated 
skillfully, and came dominate the 
foreign policy decision-making process. 
But also portrays him two-faced, 
amoral, power-hungry, and blinded 
his own ambition man who subor- 
dinated the national interest his own, 
sometimes ways that increased the 
dangers existing crises and the risks 
new ones, and who ignored the Con- 
stitution when got his way. The 
Kissinger portrayed Hersh man 
who wiretapped his colleagues, mocked 
and belittled the president, conducted 
guerrilla war slander and intrigue 
against his rivals the Pentagon and the 
State Department, and lied often, and 
important ways, the American people 
was appointed serve. And through 
all this, Hersh’s view, the media 
were his sometimes unwitting but al- 
ways reliable allies, inflating his 
achievements, ignoring his flaws, re- 
butting his critics, and trashing his 
enemies. defending his book tele- 
vision talk shows, Hersh has taken 
telling his audiences that Kissinger’s 
greatest diplomatic achievement ‘‘was 
with the 

The book, nearly seven hundred 
pages length and heavy both with ac- 
cusation and scorn, has received, the 
saying goes, mixed reviews. The New 
Republic headlined its review Jour- 
Joseph Kraft, the 
columnist, labeled ‘‘a summa 
ley Hoffmann published Hersh’s 
former employer, The New York Times, 
faulted for unconvincing interpreta- 
tion, use questionable sources, and 
lack balance, historical perspective, 
and context. The book also has touched 


off rather fierce debate within the press 
itself, with some, like Kraft, complain- 
ing that Hersh has unfairly portrayed 
many journalists dupes 
unscrupulous and oth- 
ers, such Colman McCarthy The 
Washington Post, saying that it’s about 
time the country was told about how 
some columnists ‘‘let 
come Kelly girls taking 
dictation from Kissinger and passing 
off serious journalism. 

think what doing saving the 
honor the Hersh told Daniel 
Schorr, Cable News Network in- 
terview. resent the press falling all 
over and lying its back and saying 
‘Scratch stomach, Mr. Kissinger.’ 
Whether Hersh has saved the honor 
the press open debate. But has 
once again raised questions about the ef- 
fectiveness and integrity the media, 
about the often-incestuous relationships 
between journalists and the people they 
cover, about the use reporters 
officials help them wage bureaucratic 
wars, and about the difficulties even the 
most honest and hard-working jour- 
nalists have sorting out fact and truth 
from distortions and lies. 

Hersh portrays Kissinger having 
misled and then used James Reston 
several occasions, having lied the 
brothers Marvin and Bernard Kalb de- 
spite supposedly close ties both, and 
having duped his friend David Kras- 
low, then the Washington news editor 
the Los Angeles Times. argues that 
the press, whole, allowed itself 
dated, and suggests that, the extent 
that Kissinger misused his great power, 
the media must share the blame. 


issinger probably spent much 

time with journalists any 

senior Nixon administration 

official who wasn’t permanently as- 
signed the press office. According 
one National Security Council staff 
member quoted Hersh, spent 
much half each working day 
meetings telephone conversations 
with reporters more time, the view 
the staff member, than seemed 
spend reading NSC staff memorandums. 
This was time when other top aides, 
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such John Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman, were having little with 
the media, and the entrée Kissinger 
gave journalists insights into the work- 
ings the Nixon White House not 
available elsewhere. 

First Kissinger made himself impor- 
tant journalists. Then made access 
reward for good behavior, granting 
people who made him look good and 
withholding from people who didn’t 
follow his line. The result was that some 
journalists spent more time trying 
cultivate his good graces than they did 
trying find out what was actually 
to. 

routine resembled implicit 
shakedown Hersh writes, 
which reporters who got inside informa- 
tion turn protected Kissinger not 
divulging either the full consequences 
his acts his own connection 
Those who were questioning skepti- 
cal, says Hersh, found their access de- 
nied. One incident cites took place 
1972, when Stuart Loory, then the 
Los Angeles Times, wrote critical ar- 
ticle which said Kissinger had lost 
the respect many his old friends 
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and associates the campuses. The re- 
sult, related Loory, was melo- 
dramatic, with Kissinger summoning 
Kraslow his office, jumping from 
behind his desk, and saying, don’t 
care who you send the White House, 
but don’t ever want see Loory 
And indeed, according 
Hersh, was months before other 
editors the paper could persuade Kis- 
singer speak with Loory. 

The press was important Kissinger. 
was outsider the Nixon White 
House, surrounded others who were 
suspicious his Harvard background 
and Rockefeller ties. broad base 
support the public and the Congress 
could help solidify his standing, making 
difficult even for Nixon remove him 
without risking storm criticism. The 
media provided this support, Hersh 
maintains, not only praising his tal- 
ents and beating the drum for his dip- 
lomatic initiatives, but also helping 
him torpedo his rivals. became, 
Hersh says, the the liberal 
and this made him all the more 
valuable Nixon. 

Among Hersh’s specific criticisms 


Kissinger’s relationship with the media 
are these: 

was allowed lie often and get 
away with Hersh suggests did 
Hersh himself and other reporters 
claiming ignorance the fact that the 
Air Force was bombing Cambodia and 
falsifying records hide it. 

could mobilize important jour- 
nalists undercut his rivals, Hersh 
says did the aftermath the shoot- 
ing down U.S. plane the North 
Koreans, telling the press 
that [Secretary State William] Rogers 
was 

was able create image the 
media man moderation and cau- 
tion, the same time that the sup- 
posed privacy the Oval Office 
was urging hard-line military actions. 
could head off embar- 
rassing stories, did during the 
middle Nixon’s first term, when the 
Los Angeles Times had story saying 
the administration was planning 
ground operation the demilitarized 
zone. Kissinger persuaded Kraslow 
hold the story, saying that the paper 
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were published. When the operation 
took place few days later, was Kras- 
low who was embarrassed. 

was able, through his manipula- 
tion the media, put both the public 
and the Congress off guard, and make 
them less than they should have 
been about the administration’s conduct 
the Vietnam War. According 
Hersh, ‘‘to Nixon’s immense satisfac- 
tion, Kissinger managed almost single- 
handedly prevent senior members 
the Washington press corps from sign- 
ing with the anti-war 

Meanwhile, Hersh complains, the 
same journalists who were singing Kis- 
singer’s praises were missing some 
the more important stories, stories that 
went the heart the manner which 
foreign policy was being conducted: the 
wiretapping journalists and White 
House aides, the illegal bombings 
Cambodia, the CIA’s spying Ameri- 
can dissidents, and the covert operations 
intended prevent Salvador Allende 
Gossens, socialist, from being elected 
president Chile. 

Are these criticisms the Washing- 
ton press corps valid? point, 
Lord Copper,’’ Mr. Salter, the 
foreign editor Evelyn Waugh’s Scoop 
might say. 

For starters, Hersh’s criticisms are 
more scathing than they are well-docu- 
mented. Perhaps this because feels 
they are obvious that they don’t need 
documentation, because considers 
the behavior the media such 
sideshow that doesn’t want divert 
attention away from Kissinger himself. 
ing the Kissinger without going 
back the journalist named question 
why the journalist did what did 
allow him argue that the available 
evidence showed that the Kissinger line 
was worth being followed. sidesteps 
the reality that, for better worse, the 
reporters and columnists particular 
are conduits for internal policy de- 
bates, and that while certain journalists 
were pumping out Kissinger’s view 
the world, others were doing the same 
for such rivals Rogers and Secretary 
Defense Melvin Laird. suggests 
time and again that reporter colum- 
nist was used Kissinger, but never 
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addresses the question what the jour- 
nalist got return and whether the 
trade-off was worth it. The fact that 
reporters and sources spend much 
their working day trying use and 
avoid being used each other. The 
test shouldn’t whether reporter 
ended being used, most are from 
time time, but whether happened 
often that the reporter could only have 
been either whore fool. 

Secondly, while the author often 
stops acknowledge the advantages 
hindsight, there’s implication The 
Price Power that more journalists 
should have been able see Kissinger 
1973 Hersh sees him decade 
later. But Hersh had not only his great 
skepticism and obvious talents going for 
him, but also the advantage ten years 
Freedom Information disclosures, 
criminal trials and civil suits, the Kis- 
singer and Nixon memoirs, and access 
whole range people once in- 
volved who have since put considerable 
distance between themselves and the 
Nixon White House and now are willing 
talk about it. 


onetheless, many his crit- 
icisms are valid. Stephen Hess 
The Washington Reporters wrote 
that journalists the capital ‘‘do not 
pay much attention matters im- 
plementation.’’ They tend more in- 
terested the politics situation than 
the actual results, more interested 
the give and take policy disputes than 
examinations the policy itself. 
They also, almost anyone who has 
worked Washington will confess, 
tend delight sort vicarious par- 
ticipation events. Both are 
weaknesses that Kissinger seems have 
understood and taken full advantage of, 
feeding reporters endless tidbits 
information about bureaucratic 
infighting that provided them with 
stories and made them look well- 
connected and informed, and seeking 
their counsel major issues, thereby 
giving them sense involvement 
crucial issues the day. The latter can 
particularly corrupting; once one be- 
comes partner enterprise, it’s 
hard publicly critical it. 
One lesson all this that it’s easy 


for journalists become prisoners 
their sources. Reporters, particularly 
those whose editors are pushing them 
produce copy every day, are often un- 
willing risk the anger sources in- 
formation for fear the information will 
stop flowing them while continuing 
flow their competitors. This becomes 
complicated when major policymaker 
the source because, the degree the 
reporter protects source, shield- 
ing him sort scrutiny that 
policymakers should have. 

Moreover, once the information has 
flowed into print out over the air- 
waves, there’s tendency the part 
many reporters resist attempts 
others question its accuracy. Such 
questions are seen challenge their 
own professional competence, and 
their response often defend the 
source, buy the bridge over and over, 
rather than admit publicly that they were 
conned the first place. The tendency 
try enhance the credibility the 
source, rather than test the informa- 
tion being provided. 

second lesson that, Murray 
Kempton once noted, it’s fact life 
journalism that most reporters are incap- 
able writing objectively about people 
they call their first name. This 
true reporters covering police stations 
ering the White House, but it’s situa- 
tion that can get particularly messy 
Washington, where the commingling 
much part the routine that re- 
porters and officials often end so- 
cializirg with each other whether they 
want not, and where many jour- 
nalists tend cultivate ties public 
officials that past the point good 
sense. 

third lesson that much the kind 
inside information that Kissinger 
provided the media probably only 
marginally valuable the nation 
begin with, and often not worth the 
pulled punches, water-carrying, and 
trade-offs needed get it. Much 
tends self-justification for actions 
taken things left undone, blame- 
shifting, finger-pointing, and outright 
lies. For the most part, was journalists 
like Hersh those who were outside 
Kissinger’s circle favorites who 
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broke the stories the Cambodia bomb- 
ings, the CIA spying, the wiretapping, 
and the administration’s ‘‘tilt’’ the 
India-Pakistan war. was the insiders 
who were left with the job helping 
Kissinger try rationalize those ac- 
tions, justify them, and explain them 
away. 


What made Sammy run? 


Newspaperman: Newhouse 
and the Business News 

Richard Meeker 

Ticknor Fields. 320 pp. $17.95 


KENT MacDOUGALL 


When President Lyndon Johnson 
flew Syracuse University August 
1964 dedicate the Newhouse 
School Public Communications, 
had more mind than helping crown 
the rags-to-riches career Samuel 
Newhouse. expected some quid pro 
quo. 

Hardly had the car carrying Johnson 
and Newhouse the dedication cere- 
mony left the airport before LBJ set 
upon his host. said, 

Newhouse, understanding that the 
president was asking for endorsement 
the November election from the tra- 
ditionally Republican Oregonian, 
dodged the question. 

about the 
Johnson demanded. 

Newhouse replied. 
wish you wouldn’t ask these 

snorted LBJ. ‘‘Why 
you think came 

Although Newhouse prided himself 
not meddling the editorial opera- 
tions his newspapers, ended 
least that what the third passenger 
the presidential limousine, Syracuse 
Chancellor William Tolley, heard the 
press lord say. But whether fact 
Newhouse kept that pledge not made 
clear Newspaperman. 


Kent MacDougall, author Ninety Sec- 
onds Tell All: Big Business and the 
News Media, covers business for the Los 
Angeles Times. 


Biographer Richard Meeker finds 
significant that only two Newhouse 
dailies endorsed Republican presidential 
candidate Barry Goldwater the 1964 


election, while thirteen went for 
Johnson. And asserts that the 
Louis Globe-Democrat would have 
gone for Goldwater had Newhouse not 
interfered. But presents documen- 
tation back that assumption. 
Meeker’s failure provide more than 
circumstantial evidence Newhouse’s 
interference understandable. Neither 
Newhouse’s widow nor other members 
the family would talk him 
cooperate with his project. This forced 
Meeker, thirty-four-year-old Portland, 
Oregon, lawyer who used edit the al- 
ternative Willamette Week, piece to- 
gether Sam Newhouse’s life story from 
previously published material and from 
interviews with Newhouse employees, 
business associates, and acquaintances. 
Despite the handicap being cut off 
from family records and recollections, 
Meeker has produced agreeable, in- 
formative biography, albeit one that suf- 
fers from some the same elusiveness 
that marked its subject’s personality. 
start with, there the matter 
Newhouse’s name. Meeker says New- 
house’s poor immigrant parents named 
him Solomon birth and later 
nicknamed him Sammy. But never 
explains how Samuel came replace 
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Unlike Time, 

The New Yorker 
ultimately dropped 
its plan for 

Newhouse profile. 
“They said just 
wasn’t 

Newhouse 

editor recalled. 


Solomon Newhouse’s first name. 

Meeker likewise unspecific about 
Newhouse’s role reshaping 
one our most important institutions 
the daily And unreli- 
able several major points. His asser- 
tion that the union-hating, strikebreak- 
ing Newhouse more newspaper 
people out work than any other pub- 
lisher seems hyperbolic. 
(Think the tens thousands Hearst 
employees laid off the chain re- 
trenched from twenty-six dailies with 
5.1 million weekday circulation 1935 
today’s fourteen dailies with 1.1 mil- 
lion circulation.) And Meeker’s state- 
ment that, among the mass media, 
radio’s revenues increased during 
the decade following the 
contradicted McCann-Erickson 
Inc.’s widely accepted estimates that 
both newspapers and magazines more 
than doubled their advertising revenues 
between 1940 and 1950. 


what are few factual inac- 
curacies and exaggerations 
alongside the achievement 


producing readable and generally re- 
liable book about man who was shy 
and reserved, colorless, impene- 
trable personality, difficult talk 
that The New Yorker, after some pre- 
liminary interviews, gave its plan 
make him the subject one its pro- 
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said just wasn’t per- 
recalled Newhouse editor who 
served liaison for the project. 

(The revelation that other reporters 
found Newhouse ‘‘cordial, but not 
comes great personal 
relief. Ever since 1965, when had the 
publishing beat The Wall Street Jour- 
nal and interviewed Newhouse for 
leader newspaper chains, have felt 
inadequate for getting little out 
him. still have notes, and the 
thirty-eight questions had typed out 
advance run longer than the answers 
Newhouse provided. What’s more, 
still not sure that all the answers were 
accurate. For instance, Newhouse told 
that three his papers, not the two 
that Meeker mentions, endorsed Gold- 
water 1964.) 

fair, Newhouse’s reticence was 
not without reason. preferred doing 
things talking about them, and be- 
sides, had seen how [William Ran- 
Hearst had been transformed 
the media from working man’s hero 
Meeker observes, and thus 
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sensitized the dangers too much 
personal 

Newhouse also had some cause for 
occasional deception. lied about his 
purchase the newspapers Syracuse 
not upset readers who distrusted 
downstaters, Jews, and monopolists. 
And used front buy the Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Patriot and Eve- 
ning News because himself was un- 
acceptable the sellers. 


ewhouse’s ruthlessness, the 
other hand, hard justify. 
publisher the Staten Island 


Advance, threatened foreclose 
loans had made advertisers any 
bought space rival newspaper. 
pulled ads from Editor Publisher 
the slightest suggestion criticism. 
And resented unionization that 
spied on, harassed, intimidated, dis- 
charged, and sicced club-swinging 
police employees who dared join 
The Newspaper Guild. 

likewise difficult excuse 
Newhouse’s abdication responsibility 
publish the first-rate editorial products 


could have afforded his empire 
grew and prospered. was all well and 
good not dictate editorial policy from 
central headquarters, Hearst and 
some other press lords did. But local au- 
tonomy too often resulted mediocre 
editorial products and worse. The 
Newark Star-Ledger not only allowed 
itself used conduit for 
charges [Senator Joe] McCarthy himself 
didn’t dare make according 
Meeker, but also stifled McCarthy’s 
critics and even organized parades his 
honor. The Birmingham News, encour- 
aged Newhouse’s policy editorial 
noninterference, grew more segregation- 
ist and less enlightened its opinions 
after Newhouse acquired it. And the 
Long Island Press, keep advertisers 
happy, downplayed the urban blight and 
other problems that had begun destroy 
the borough Queens the very 
period when there might have been 
chance [solving] 

has been four years now since 
Samuel Newhouse died. And the 
media empire built has undergone 
number significant changes under the 
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management his sons and Donald. 
They have sold off the family’s televi- 
sion and radio stations, while expanding 
cable big way. They have ac- 
quired Random House and sub- 
sidiaries enter book publishing. And 
the Condé Nast group magazines 
headed Vogue and Glamour, they 
have added the reborn Vanity Fair and 
several other titles. 

the same time, the newspaper 
chain that Sam Newhouse painstak- 
ingly forged has lost several links. The 
Long Island Press died even before 
did. The Oregonian and the Oregon 
Journal have been combined into 
single paper. New Orleans, where 
two Newhouse dailies once thrived, 
only the indigestibly named Times- 
Picayune/States-Item remains. The 
twenty-seven Newhouse papers that 
survive are dwarfed number Gan- 
nett’s eighty-seven dailies and Thom- 
son’s eighty-three. And they have lost 
their lead circulation now 3.2 mil- 
lion Gannett and Knight-Ridder. 

With Newhouse’s monument ob- 
sessive acquisitiveness slowly melting, 
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are left with the same question the 
press lord’s father put him back 
1945. Newhouse was visiting Meyer 
the hospital where the one-time sus- 
pender-maker (and socialist) was dying. 
told his father his latest newspaper 
acquisition scheme, whereupon the old 
man looked his firstborn son. 
you need 


Who got Nixon? 


The Battle for Public Opinion: 

The President, the Press, 

and the Poils During Watergate 

Gladys Engel Lang and Kurt Lang 
Columbia University Press. 

353 pp. $32.00 hardcover, $12.50 paper 
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Watergate wallower. Even now, eleven 
years after that third-rate burglary and 


Mark Levy, who covered politics and public 
opinion NBC News and Newsweek, 


teaches journalism the University 


Maryland. 


nine years after president who claimed 
neither quitter nor crook sur- 
rendered the White House, friend 
remains enthralled the minutiae 
Watergate. friend academic, 
but know others like him who are jour- 
nalists, Watergate junkies whose pro- 
fessional values were formed that 
caper and for whom Watergate’s lessons 
still reverberate today’s headlines. 

For wallowers all stripes and the 
growing number those who weren’t 
there The Battle for Public Opinion 
lays all out. With sophistication and 
care, the Langs recount the Watergate 
chronology, dissect its press coverage, 
and those blips and bounces 
public opinion that showed all who 
was winning the 

Don’t look for revelations about Deep 
Throat here. Stuffed with enough num- 
bers give even the most inveterate 
poll-watcher data-base high, and laced 
with enough jargon-free social science 
prove (once more) that there’s noth- 
ing practical good theory, this 
book post-grad civics course mas- 
querading page-turner. 
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Watergate, the Langs remind us, 
began narrow campaign issue, 
dismissed most voters with indif- 
ferent so-what-else-is-new. less than 
two years, Watergate had turned into 
thing far more serious, threat the 
presidency and democracy 
When Nixon resigned, fewer than two 
Americans ten were displeased, and 
those who were conceded that resigna- 
tion was inevitable necessary. 

What had happened? The Langs reject 
unsubstantiated’’ and ‘‘par- 
anoid’’) the pro-Nixon view that hos- 
tile press gang was out get the presi- 
dent. Only early on, say the Langs, were 
journalists the driving force for ‘‘full 
Indeed, after counting 
column-inches and putting stopwatch 
newstape, they conclude that most 
Watergate coverage was appropriately 
balanced, even Resignation Night 
when some media-watchers thought the 
networks had been fair. 

the press did not create Watergate, 
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was Nixon forced out because lost the 
battle for public opinion? Not directly, 
say the Langs, who teach the State 
University New York Stony Brook 
and who are pioneers political-com- 
munication research. Watching the 
Ervin committee hearings, for example, 
didn’t change many minds. But did 
pave the way say 
the Langs) for the firestorm which fol- 
lowed the Saturday Night Massacre. 
too, the proceedings had little 
immediate impact Watergate at- 
titudes. But many who watched were 
satisfied that, impeached not, the 
president had been given his day 
court. 

Despite their book’s title, then, the 
Langs contend that the public was only 
bystander Watergate, incredulous, 
courted, and yes, informed but cer- 
tainly never active participant the 
drama. For the Langs, the real 
Watergate were Nixon and group 
righteous political insiders (Sirica, Er- 
vin, Cox, Rodino, and others) who, for 


variety reasons, moved against the 
president. What’s amazing and for- 
tunate how often their dust-ups 
took place full view the 
cameras. Those cameras brought Wa- 
tergate the public and return served 
looking glass for the combatants, 
providing them with immediate feed- 
back their every move. 

Public opinion, insist the Langs, 
finally emboldened the insiders and 
confirmed their that strong mea- 
sures were called for. the same time, 
the withholding public support from 
Nixon signaled him that had lost 
his ‘‘last And the press, 
moving the crisis out from behind closed 
doors, helped convince insiders and 
public alike that the outcome was just. 

Watergate was close call for the Re- 
public. The Battle for Public Opinion 
times. Now have 
ado about was the 
president’s first response. hope the 
Langs are taking good notes. 


The first compromise 


The excerpt below taken from The Com- 
promise, novel based Sergei Dovlatov’s 
experiences staff writer for two Estonian 
newspapers prior his expulsion from the 
1978. Each chapter preceded 
actuai news item prepared for Soviet 
consumption. The chapters themselves de- 
scribe various events that occurred during 
the assignment, preparation, and publica- 
tion the articles. 


SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE. Scholars 
eight countries are Tallinn for the 
Seventh Annual Conference the 
Study Scandinavia and Finland. 
There are specialists representing the 
USSR, Poland, Hungary, East Ger- 
many, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and West Germany. the conference, 
panel discussions six different topics 
will held. Morethan 130scholars are 
expected attend. Historians, ar- 
chaeologists, and linguists will deliver 
papers and read reports. The confer- 
ence will last until November 16.9 

Soviet Estonia, November 1973 


conference took place the 

Polytechnic Institute. dropped 

by, talked few people. Within 
five minutes had all the information 
needed for news item. left the piece 
the secretariat. Chief Editor Turonok 
appeared office, unctuous, 
marzipanish person. certain type: the 
timid manipulator. this occasion, 
highly excited. You have committed 
gross ideological 

not 

permitted and necessary. The 
problem the way you listed them—the 
order you put them in. You have here 
Hungary, East Germany, Denmark, 
then Poland, the USSR, West Germany 

alphabetical 

that’s non-class approach,”’ 
Turonok groaned. ironclad order 
must followed. The People’s 
Democracies—first! Then the neutral 
states. And the rear the members 


the capitalist 

said. 

rewrote the story, gave back the 
secretariat. The next day Turonok burst 
into office holding freshly printed 
newspaper. you trying make 
fool me? Have you done this pur- 

mixed the People’s 
Democracies! You’ve put East Germany 
after 
order? Forget that opportunistic expres- 
sion! You’re worker Party news- 
paper. Hungary goes third! They had 
uprising 

Germany fought war against 

argue! Why are you arguing 
with me? That was the other Germany, 
the other one! can’t understand it. Who 
trusted you? Political myopia! Moral in- 
fantilism! We’ll have raise the ques- 

was paid two rubles for the article. 
had been sure they would pay three. 


Excerpted from The Compromise, by Sergei Doviatov, published by Alfred A. Knopf, 1983. This chapter originally appeared in Partisan Review. 
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Some news 


awonder sometimes that Americans ever 
venture out their homes. they don’t fall 
victim violent crime, they’re sure 
caught the maelstrom mass dem- 
onstration. they survive that, they still have 
live through the daily neighborhood explo- 
sion their way catch bus which 
certain careen over embankment. 
Such, after all, life portrayed the 
news media. 

Since the is, tradition, the 
nation’s first citizen, speaks for all 
when says that he’s sick and tired 
nothing but bad news. When President 
Reagan last year called upon the media 
observe “National Volunteer Week” con- 
centrating the brighter side life these 
United States, had not only catastrophes 
mind. also addressed himself the 
relentiessly pessimistic assessments just 
about everything that happens the inter- 
national and domestic scene: there any- 
thing redeeming said about world 
events? 

Like the President, think there is— 
although you’d never know from the media. 

During one recent week, three New York 
channels devoted one-quarter one- 
half their newscasts crime stories. 
earlier, more formal study Public Opinion 
Quarterly compared CBS news coverage 
with that the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. found that “aggressive news” 
—violence and protest— accounted for 36.5 
percent the U.S. network’s broadcasts 
over period compared with only 
17.8 percent the Canadian broadcasts, 
even though both had access the same 


ood news 


pool reportage and film clips. 

recognize that more viewers may 
stare scenes body being dragged from 
bloodstained sidewalk than pictures 
children dancing around maypole. And it's 
common wisdom that headlines about vio- 
lence, corruption, and bedroom 
may sell more newspapers than accounts 
garden club meetings. But what about media 
responsibility? 

Skewed news selection distorts the per- 
ceived temper this country. cheapens 
human values the danger point—peopie 
may more readily resort violence since 
“everybody’s doing it.” Finally, erodes the 
trust the public has established journalism 
because most people are loath accept 
such high degree aggressiveness. 

The constant diet bad news 
beginning backfire the media. Harris 
Survey, comparing attitude changes, 
showed that audiences trusted television 
news reporting less 1981 than they did 
1969. similar pattern emerged for faith 
the veracity newspaper reporting. 

doubt that these surveys are 
indictment reporting such. But they 
put into question the judgment those who 
determine the emphasis given different 
types news events. 

Most Americans, convinced, be- 
lieve that, with all our problems, America 
remains far better place than the media 
would have think. follows 
censorship and without slanting the news—it 
should possible for the media keep the 
big picture better focus. 

After all, some news good news. 


Mobil 
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Recollections 
tranquillity 


How Wrote the Story, edited Chris- 
topher Scanlan, Providence Journal 
Company, $7.95 


One reporter goes into rocking trance and 
waits for her imaginary typewriter reveal 
the lead. Another turns his notebook 
security blanket, drawing confidence 
write from compulsively recorded facts that 
generally include local weather forecasts for 
the days given assignment. third puts 
the kind clothes worn the welder she 
has just interviewed, the better understand 
and convey the nature his task. Such are 
the ways journalists work spe- 
cifically, reporters for the Providence, 
Rhode Island, Journal-Bulletin, where, 
since 1981, in-house writing program has 
been under way improve the paper’s 
readability. One result the program, ac- 
cording executive editor Charles Hauser, 
has been turn the Journal-Bulletin into ‘‘a 
writer’s Another result this 
instructive book. 

The oversized, 115-page paperback re- 
prints collection published articles 
variety topics ranging from births and 
murders, politics and strikes, defense, the 
environment, class reunions, and sports 
the standard stuff, other words, daily 
newsfare. But while the articles, some 
them prizewinners, are far from standard, 
what gives the collection its special spark are 


CJR/Niculae Asciu 


the accompanying essays which each re- 
porter informally describes the journalistic 
considerations that determined the shape 
the final piece: experiment with focus, for 
instance, the strategy interview, the 
choice tone. Perhaps because their com- 
ments were intended originally for use the 
workshops rather than for publication, the 
reporters are refreshingly unselfconscious 
discussing their work and the way they 
about it, evaluating the reporting, organiz- 
ing, and writing decisions that turned out 
well and those they might have handled dif- 
ferently, and expressing their reactions 
editorial assistance bungling, the case 
may be. Budding journalists, course, 
find these insights into the newswriting pro- 
cess particularly engaging, but even old pros 
may learn something from watching dedi- 
cated colleagues perfect their craft. 


Beating the system 


Media and Agenda Setting: Effects 
the Public, Interest Group Leaders, 
Policy Makers, and Policy, Fay 
Lomax Cook and others, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Spring 1983 


theory has it, investigative reporting 
arouses the concern citizenry which then 
pressures its representatives effect changes 
policy. But that what really happens? 
What with one thing and another, the 
hypothesis has never been strenuously 
tested, not least because the difficulty 


measuring attitudes given issue before, 
well after, has been exposed the 
press. Now, sophisticated experiment 
involving journalists, sociologists, political 
scientists, psychologists, and policy ana- 
lysts, team Northwestern University has 
taken interesting first step toward closing 
that research gap. 

The pivotal piece journalism here was 
Health investigative re- 
port fraud and abuse the home health- 
care system that was aired nationally 
NBC’s News Magazine with David Brinkley 
May 1981 and which the researchers 
had been told about six months before. Thus 
enabled follow the life course the story 
from conception impact (including con- 
gressional hearings and recommendations for 
changes the law), the social scientists did 
their usual stuff with control groups, corre- 
lations, and the rest, added extensive inter- 
views with officials and journalists, analyzed 
transcripts hearings and follow-up media 
coverage, and came with some unex- 
pected results. Their most provocative con- 
clusion: that, least this instance, inves- 
tigative reporting and political action were 
linked not much the airing the facts, 
and not much the arousal the public, 
the active collaboration between the 
journalists and the governmental policy- 
makers during the investigative process. 

the classically symbiotic relationship 
that developed the case hand, the re- 
searchers observe, the NBC segment closed 
with announcement forthcoming Sen- 
ate hearings home health care, while the 
subcommittee’s press release setting the date 
those hearings (and even the hearings 
themselves) saluted the findings the NBC 
team. The researchers are troubled this 
bypassing the public the setting 
agenda, which they see threat the 
process democratic government. Needless 
say, they not conclude their report with 
the usual recommendation that journalists 
and policymakers get together for talk 
about the problem. 


beats and down 


The Golden Triangle: The Press the 
White House, State, and Defense, 
Stephen Hess, The Brookings Review, 
Summer 1983 


his continuing study the phenomenon 
known the Washington press corps and its 
role covering government affairs, Stephen 
Hess source unturned: has 
followed the interviews, questionnaires, 
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BRIEFINGS 
GLORIA COOPER 


and content analyses that formed the 
framework his impressive book The 
Washington Reporters (see May/June 
1981) with self-imposed year the press 
offices and pressrooms the White House, 
the State Department, and the Pentagon, ob- 
serving firsthand their daily doings. From 
this imaginative exercise shuttle sociology 
draws number conclusions. 


author’s most basic point, 
perhaps, that there not one 
Washington press corps but many 
one, fact, for each the various beats 
and that the quality coverage given 
institution determined less differences 
between individual reporters than in- 
grained differences the competence, phi- 
losophy, and approach the particular press 
corps involved. the White House, for 
example, the beat characterized Hess 
least demanding professional credentials, 
reporters typically have been awarded the 
post after following candidate through 
successful campaign, the misguided 
theory that they will have edge famili- 
arity with the new president and his staff. 
result, Hess explains, White House re- 
porters tend young, energetic, rela- 
tively inexperienced, short history, eco- 
nomics, and international affairs, and long 
very, very long politics, which 
permanently colors the lens through which 
they see all events. They are also, should 
added, hard fool: the daily struggle 
between the White House press office and 
the White House press corps over which 
single story will make the all-important 
nightly network news, Hess observes, hyped 
and manufactured stories seldom survive. 
president’s coattails carry reporters 
and from the White House beat, reporters 


State seem stay and on, growing, im- 
proving, criticizing and, sure, 
sometimes absorbing the mind-set the 
agency they cover, occupational hazard 
that Hess regards somewhat exaggerated, 
only because elitist attitudes foreign 
service officers effectively serve remind 
journalists their proper place. And, unlike 
the White House, where the rhythm the 
normal news day set TV, State con- 
tinues primarily print beat that de- 
mands superhuman talent for waiting 
around. For despite its forty-two public af- 
fairs advisers, its twenty-nine-partition press 
room, its six radio-T booths, and its gener- 
ous space for the wires, despite its daily 
briefings, flowing press releases, and fre- 
quent backgrounders, the State Department, 
Hess asserts, views its responsibility the 
press more narrowly than does any other 
agency Washington, and is, fact, the 
only one which encountered officials 
who ‘‘came close challenging the legiti- 
macy the There further irony 
and, the author suggests, potential danger 
communications system that relies 
heavily the reporter’s skill interpreting 
nuances, code words, body language, and 
other signals frequently misde- 
livered misperceived that daily briefings 
are required State for other reason than 
correct the previous day’s misunderstand- 
ings. (Clearly, such misinterpretations are 
rarely made The New York Times, which, 
read first, clipped, and circulated through- 
out the organization. Indeed, Hess confides, 


sometimes had more than feeling 
followed events from the government and 
press sides that State Department officials 
were negotiating with the Times much 
the same manner they would with the 

But the big surprise here (and not only, 
presumably, readers this magazine) 
the Pentagon beat, which Hess finds the 
healthiest the bunch. Unhampered 
ambiguity, considerate deadlines for both 
television and print, attentive the work 
all the beat reporters regardless the 
prestige their respective news outlets, vast 
enough provide access sources with dif- 
fering views, and, setting aside items that are 
merely embarrassing, surprisingly close 
journalists its view the kinds the 
stories that should and should not pub- 
lished the new, improved, post- Vietnam 
Pentagon (or least seemed during 
the period this research) one the capi- 
tal’s best-kept secrets, except the ap- 
preciative reporters who regularly cover it. 
How long this happy state affairs can last, 
course, another story even Hess 
was recording his impressions, Reagan’s 
lie-detectors were appearing the scene 
but clampdown no, Hess suggests, infor- 
mation will out. 

And when outs the form leaks, 
theorizes, does direct proportion 
the ideological intensity the administration 
power (which why, explains, the 
present administration suffering more 
leaks than most). for the ideology 
journalists, Hess reports very little evidence 
the pressrooms observed. What 
very weil may influence copy, ventures 
say, how the reporter treated, mis- 
treated, government sources. Well, they 
can’t say they haven’t been warned. 
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The Chicago story 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Someone was kind enough send the 
July/August Review, which contains Ralph 
Whitehead’s article titled Chicago 
Story: Two Dailies, Campaign and 
seems rather ridiculous 
enumerate the errors the article, since 
would undoubtedly take your entire next 
issue. But the fact remains that Professor 
Whitehead has missed the mark several 
occasions. 

cannot help but mention, for example, 
that threat file lawsuits was con- 
ditioned the fact that could prove malice 
any the printed electronic media, and 
assume that the professor sufficiently 
aware the law understand that, without 
proving malice, litigation would futile 
expenditure time and money. 

Apparently the professor also unable 
add that, following the election, have 
documented the amount time and space 
accorded the two candidates. The televi- 
sion log shows ratio six stories one 
favor Washington, while print the ratio 
was five one, again Washington’s 
favor. 

Although Professor Whitehead denigrates 
the laziness the Chicago dailies, him- 
self does not appear overly energetic, 
either. The April article the Chicago Law- 
yer Rob Warden was false any number 
details. Professor Whitehead might have 
requested itemized rebuttal 
which made rather clear that the Chicago 
Lawyer article was only one the many ar- 
ticles that utilized innuendo the great 
Hearst fashion one hundred years ago. 

rather ironic that almost every in- 
stance Professor Whitehead’s information 
came from individuals writers who were 
disposed toward Mayor Washington’s candi- 
dacy. would interesting know which 
campaign advisers spoke to. 

BERNARD EPTON 


Epton, Mullin, Segal Druth, Ltd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph Whitehead replies: During the general 
election campaign, the dailies’ coverage 
the two candidates was roughly equal. Mr. 
Epton’s 5-to-1 ratio might fit coverage the 
full campaign, going back into early 


November, but this doesn’t prove media 
bias. Harold Washington got vastly more ink 
than Mr. Epton because was running 
three-way race for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. Mr. Epton was unopposed for the Re- 
publican nomination. 

knowledge, Mr. Epton has never attempted 
publicly challenge specific facts reported 
the Chicago Lawyer and cited arti- 
cle. Nor does stir himself this 
letter. Mr. Warden stands his reporting 
and says tried reach Mr. Epton the 
reporting was being done, but failed and 
spoke member the campaign staff in- 
stead. Mr. Warden says the Epton campaign 
didn’ dispute the Lawyer’s facts but did say 
there was nothing illegal what Mr. Epton 
had done. 

piece was based heavily the views 
Washington partisans, was and still 
unaware it. Partisans were identified 
partisans. the others were partisan, they 
didn’t reveal their conversations with 
me. 

was asked members the Epton 
campaign keep their names confidence, 
and did reluctantly because risky 
practice. However, because Mr. at- 
tacks the media did far beyond the 
evidence they raised question: Why would 
say these things? His foxhole companions 
were position know why, but also 
wary speaking for attribution. The use- 
fulness the information seemed 
outweigh the risk the terms which 
was given. These are the judgments re- 
porter has make. And defend. 

After going through the printed record 
campaign coverage, came regard Mr. 
legal threats frivolous. After talk- 
ing several financial analysts, came 
similar view his plans purchase the 
Sun-Times. 


Watchful night owls 


THE REVIEW: 


the executive producer Nightwatch, 
read with interest your recent review the 
overnight news programs Night-Owl 
News July/August). was 
shocked learn that Harold Dow, one 
anchor/interviewers, ‘‘so happy and 
proper that doesn’t seem black.’’ Being 


black myself, wonder should sad and 
rude order protect racial identifica- 
tion. 
JOHNATHAN RODGERS 
Executive producer 


CBS News Nightwatch 
New York, 


The editors reply: The point well taken. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


read with some interest the article 
Michael Hammerschlag late-night news 
programs because agreed with some its 
conclusions, but found remarkably nasty. 

About ABC, the article wanders from 
nuendo. But what causes write this let- 
ter comment about CBS that simply 
racist. referring Nightwatch, Mr. 
Hammerschlag says ‘‘Harold Dow 
happy and proper that doesn’t seem black, 
maybe the result working the stan- 
dardizing vacuum for eleven 

Would you assume that Mr. Dow would 
look black was unhappy and not proper? 
What indeed demeanor for 
black journalist? your stereotypes 
more toward speech patterns and accents? 

find the entire attitude offensive. 

RICHARD WALD 
Senior vice-president 
ABC News 
New York, N.Y. 
The editors reply: Again, the point well 
taken. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Michael Hammerschlag describes America 
Held Hostage ABC’s forerunner 
Nightline the most irresponsi- 
ble news programs history.”’ 
What prompted such characterization? 
TED COHEN 
Staff writer 


Portland Press Herald 
Portland, Me. 


Michael Hammerschlag replies: The fact that 
America Held Hostage repeatedly displayed 
staged anti-American demonstrations real 
news events and, for months, made virtually 
effort provide points view other than 
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those held the revolutionaries. And the 
fact that, overall, the show seemed designed 
enrage the American public (and provoke 
the administration act) rather than 
provide meaningful information. 


Loyalty 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Re: Richard Severo (‘‘Loyalty Test The 
New York Suly/August): You 
not bite the hand that feeds you. Richard 
Severo should have been fired The New 
York Times. Period. 

RAYMOND PALKET 


Publisher, The News 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


The labor press 


TO THE REVIEW: 


otherwise thorough review labor 
publications the Labor Press Doing Its 
Job?’’ July/August), think two 
standouts were missing: The CWA News and 
The Mill Hunk Herald. 

The CWA News does good job pre- 
senting the views the Communications 
Workers America issues connected 
the emergence high technology the 
workplace. also did good job covering 
the AT&T break-up and presenting the 
union’s innovative Committee the Future 
deliberations. 

The Mill Hunk Herald seems written 
mainly laid-off Pennsylvania 
who take activist stance reminiscent the 
CIO the 1930s. Many the stories and 
poems take wider view than typical labor 
publications, and most the writing 
literary quality. 

And don’t discount The Laborer. recent 
issue had interesting article open-shop 
construction that indicated just how 
much impact nonunion contractors have had 
even the most traditional unions. 

CHARLES PLUCKHAHN 
Labor writer 


The Kansas City Star 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The editors reply: suggested our au- 
thor that not comment The Mill Hunk 
Herald because had run Chronicle 
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piece that paper, ‘‘Not The Pittsburgh 
our November/December 1981 
issue. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


his haphazard review the labor press, 
Michael Hoyt has hardly done his home- 
work. had talked with more working 
editors within the labor movement, might 
have been able bring more solid informa- 
tion his piece. 

For your information, and his, the AFL- 
CIO News did print proposed national 
agenda January 1983, did the pre- 
vious Januarys. 

Our magazine supplement, The 
Federationist, just one many changes 
made recently the AFL-CIO News which 
Hoyt apparently unaware of. 

MURRAY SEEGER 
Director, Department Information 


Washington, D.C. 


Michael Hoyt replies: interviewed many 
people length for article, including 
quite few working labor editors. When 
said the AFL-CIO News ‘‘does not attempt 
more general sense that the paper, 
although improving recently, still might 
spend less energy reporting the comings 
and goings labor bureaucrats and more 
trying shape labor’s vision the future. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The hazards anonymous sources surface 
Michael Hoyt’s comments the labor 
press. the editor the publication 
which devotes most page, would 
like make few points: 

The assertion that whole issue the 
western edition Steelabor destroyed 
eighty thousand ninety thousand 
simply not true. The press-run 
log attests that. 

have five regional editors, man- 
aging editor, and myself. Mr. Hoyt’s source 
position asserts that ‘‘red 
tape that makes our edito- 
rial function intolerable. Why didn’t Mr. 
Hoyt ask any about this? truth, many 
who have worked for the commercial 
press found more editorial interference and 


tape’’ there than here the labor press. 

became editor Steelabor six 
months after the Youngstown shutdowns and 
was involved the process enough prior 
that know that coverage was not put 
back What may have been back- 
burnered was the response which people not 
elected union members perceived 
proper strategy. fact, several full-page fea- 
tures Youngstown were printed from 
1977 through 1979. 

steel most just throw [Steelabor] the 
trash from local union person 
whose own publication [/397 Rank and File] 
has tradition the Hustler variety i.e., 
delights bathroom print and 
cartoon and deals innuendo the point 
that the association Steelworkers union 
editors kicked them out. 

Using anonymous and sources 
investigative journalism but small-time 
reporting. The result this instance 
shoddy, inaccurate, and partisan. 

RUSSELL GIBBONS 
Editor, Steelabor 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Michael Hoyt replies: Two people who 
know the Steelworkers union from the inside, 
one them from the vantage point desk 
not too far from Mr. Gibbons’s, described 
the destruction the western edition 
Steelabor me. The publication’s western 
editor would not explicitly confirm the inci- 
dent, but, given several chances, would not 
deny it. did talk people Mr. Gib- 
communications department, and was 
told that censorship and editorial control 
have increased under union president Lloyd 
McBride, and that not everyone who works 
there likes it. Major shutdowns occurred 
Youngstown 1977, 1978, and 1979, and 
then spread other steelmaking com- 
munities. For those years and since, find 
detailed economic analysis the pages 
Steelabor, from the McBride regime’s 
perspective any other. find bath- 
room humor 1397 Rank and File, and 
innuendo, since the publication makes its at- 
tacks without subtlety. believe the paper 
was kicked out the union’s editorial as- 
sociation not because its editorial quality, 
but because its editorial content: refused 


CLASSIFIED 


ASSOCIATIONS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. Information: 
CJR, RD1, Box 409, Coopersburg, 18036. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNALISTS SKI CLUB 
recruiting fulltime professionals for March, 1984 
meeting, Park City, Utah. Rod Angove, 1510 19th 
Street, Sacramento, 95814. 916/446-2444. 


BOOK/PUBLICATIONS 


EDITING TEXTBOOK. For pros teachers. 
Six chapters headline writing, three 
makeup. Chapters electronic, interpretive jour- 
nalism, sexism and s**. Title: Author: 
Jake Highton (15 years newspapering, teach- 
ing). Cost: $16.50. Order: University Press, 2203 
Franklin Road, Roanoke, VA., 24014. 
Phone: 703/345-9425. 


ISRAEL LEBANON! How has the press cov- 
Israel’s war Lebanon? Three press collec- 
tions carefully selected articles Israeli objec- 
tives, conditions under occupation and U.S. policy 
are now available. Separated into The Invasion, 
The Beirut Massacre and The Occupation, these 
books contain the most significant press coverage 
drawn from over 100 publications the 
England and the Mideast. Essential resource for 
those concerned with the situation Lebanon. 
Send $10.00 each plus postage (U.S., Canada 
$1.00 third class, $2.50 first class; abroad $7.50 
per Claremont Research, Dept. 160 
Claremont Avenue, NYC 10027. 


BACK ISSUES CJR Great for research and 
reference. Nearly complete sets available dating 
back 1962. (Some issues not available) Only 
$225, shipping included. Write call: 700A 
Journalism, Columbia University, 10027. 
212/280-2716. 


COUNTERFORCE, quarterly, zeroes 
media languaslobs. Sample $1.50. Box 15380, 
Rio Rancho, N.M. 87174. 


SASE Brings 26865 
Columbia, Hemet, 92343. 


CARIBBEAN-WATCHERS! Monthly newsletter 
covers Caribbean Basin economics, politics. In- 
troductory one-year subscription plus free wall 
map, only $15. Samples $2. Subscribe today! 
Caribbean News, Suite 231-D, 207 East 
Street, NYC 10028. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The John and Elizabeth Bates COWLES CHAIR 
JOURNALISM AND MASS COMMUNI- 
CATION, University Minnesota. The School 
Journalism and Mass Communication seeking 
fill the Cowles Chair Journalism and Mass 
Communication for the 1983-85 academic years 
with several visiting appointments varying 
length time. The persons selected may in- 
volved developing research activities, teaching 
materials, and curricular outlines well offer- 
ing seminars and lectures. The goal the ap- 
the area mass media management and econom- 
ics. Please send nominations Linda Viemeister, 
School Journalism and Mass Communication, 
111 Murphy Hall, 206 Church Street, Univ. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 55455. 
ask that nominations submitted soon 
possible for September 16, 1983 appointment. 
Subsequent nominations are welcome and can 
subinitted any time. The University Min- 
nesota equal opportunity education and em- 
ployer and specifically invites and encourages ap- 
plications from women and minorities. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COORDINATOR 
teach and coordinate the placement students 
internships Clark College Atlanta. Ph.D. pre- 
ferred; master’s mandatory with professional pub- 
lic relations experience. Send resume and list 
references to: Lenora Stephens, Ph.D., Chair- 
person, Mass Communications Dept., Clark Col- 
lege, 240 Chestnut Street; Atlanta, Georgia 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR (TENURE TRACK), 
English Dept., Journalism Program begin 
January, 1984. Duties include: teaching basic and 
advanced newswriting; magazine writing, editing, 
and composition; advising undergrad/graduate 
students and student newspaper; continuing 
active journalist. Quals: B.A., four years re- 
porter daily newspaper staff; magazine publi- 
cations, editing experience, and interest writing 
process helpful. Send applications October 14, 
1983 to: Andrew Merton, English Dept., Ham- 
Smith Hall, University New Hampshire, 
Durham, 03824. UNH AA/EEO Em- 
ployer. 


GIFTS 


WOMAN SHOT BIZARRE FASHION 
War Dims Hopes for Peace Bishop Defrocks 
Gay Priest LBJ Giving Bull Mexican People 
People Should Evacuate When Gas Odor Pres- 
ent. Treat yourself friend Squad 
Helps Dog Bite Victim: collection flubs from 
the nation’s press culled from years ‘‘The 
Lower Case’’ per copy, including postage. 
Send order with payment SHDBV, Columbia 
Journalism Review, 700A Journalism, NYC, 
10027. Allow 5-7 weeks for delivery. 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


WRITERS must have agents! Details, Author Aid 
Associates, CJ-340 East 52nd Street, NYC 
10022. 


SERVICES 


SINGLE PROFILE NEXUS creates nationwide 
network cultured singles. Box 7484-A Orlando, 
Fl. 32854. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FORMER SENIOR EDITOR 8-MILLION 
CIRCULATION WOMEN’S MAG, rejoining the 
living after writing book, seeks highly challeng- 
ing job top-quality print broadcast magazine. 
Extensive experience covering lifestyles, con- 
sumerism, the arts, architecture, fashion, beauty, 
books, travel, and more; also voice-trained 
top NYC coach, with cable scriptwriting credits. 
Will consider newspaper sections. P.O. 
Box 439, Cambridge, 02238. 


MARKET, MARKET 


our November/December 1983 
issue for only per word just send 
your typed copy September 30. 


NOTE: 10-word minimum. Zip codes 
count one word. boxes and tele- 
phone numbers, each two words. 


ALL ADS MUST PREPAID. 


Send your name, address, and phone 
number, with typed copy and check to: 
CJR Classifieds, 700A Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 10027. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


retract criticisms the international 
union. point article attempted make 
that open debate makes for credible pub- 
lications and, think, labor 
movement. 


Eyewitness anon. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


vision news crime-fighting segment, Nancy 
Madlin’s ‘‘ABC’s Eyewitness 
bigotry against broadcast journalism, imply- 
ing does that news cares about 
ing except ratings. 

television reporter, see firsthand the 
suffering that crime causes. applaud the re- 
sults Eyewitness Anonymous. 

Where are the quotes from crime victims 
who have seen perpetrators punished because 
Eyewitness Anonymous? Where are the 
quotes from police officers who are happy 
with the convictions Eyewitness Anonymous 
helped obtain? 

Madlin’s tirade against television news 
falls far short any standard objective re- 
porting. 

MARK BEDOR 


Reporter, WHO-TV 
Des Moines, la. 


Nancy Madlin replies: The article made 
clear that the programs are effective 
catching criminals. The main purpose the 
article, however —as the subhead indicated 
was examine the implications televi- 
sion’s involvement job usually assigned 
the police. 


The media elite and the Vietnam vets 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Dart: CJR for its myopia while batting its 
eyes the media elite. 

‘‘The Return the Nattering 
May/June) you are busy taking 
cheap shots the Lichter-Rothman report 
the media elite that you manage overlook 
the most significant finding the entire 
study. Allow give your readers more 
balanced view that study quoting from 
many among the media elite enjoyed socially 
privileged upbringings. Most were raised 
upper-middle-class homes. Almost half their 
fathers were college graduates, and one 
four held graduate degree. Two five are 
the children professionals doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, and on. Given these 
upper status positions, not surprising that 
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their families were relatively well 

While genuflecting the media elite, 
says, problem with the whole portrait 
[that is, the part the portrait chose 
mention] that leaves out the most impor- 
tant thing about journalists their 

Whose work are talking about? You 
take stab being coy: two three 
newspapers too familiar named here, 
news magazines, and the 

Let’s look the work journalists 
one the biggest and most socially sig- 
nificant stories the last ten years: the way 
this country has treated Vietnam veterans. 
Even while they themselves admit the news 
media somehow managed overlook what 
Vietnam veterans were going through for 
more than ten years, some members the 
media elite suggest that people other than 
themselves are responsible for the incom- 
plete, irresponsible, and unbalanced way 2.7 
million men have been covered. 

That won’t wash. the media elite who 
should have been leading the investigations 
into the widespread, blatant, and persistent 
discrimination Vietnam vets have encoun- 
tered while job hunting; who should have 
been doing stories the inadequacies the 
Bill were saddled with when came 
home from the war; who should inves- 
tigating those hospitals where veterans 
are ignored and abused. 

Why did your heroes ‘‘overlook’’ those 
stories and why will they right botch- 
ing whatever work they do? Because they 
while Vietnam vets came, overwhelmingly, 
from blue-collar, working-class families. 

CJR said there little evidence jour- 
nalists carry their personal opinions over into 
their There plenty evidence 
exactly that you count the stories that 
should have been done but were never as- 
signed because middle-class editors didn’t 
want anybody asking them where their sons 
were during the war. Similarly, there were 
hundreds reporters who rode the defer- 
ments the middle class was adept secur- 
ing into jobs with the three news- 
papers too familiar named etc. 

was obviously the opinion’’ 
reporters and editors who so- 
cially privileged that what was 
happening the sons working-class 
America was not news. The unprecedented 
treatment 2.7 million veterans wasn’t 
news because nobody called press con- 
ference announce it, and happened 
class people those know 
nothing about, and happened after war 
that did not come close touching the media 


elite any meaningful way. 

The whole issue why the media con- 
tinue atrocious job covering one 
this country’s most important minority 
groups precisely the kind story CJR 
should have looked into long ago. 


LOUIS FILARDO, JR. 
New La. 


Mr. Filardo, Vietnam veteran, news- 
man who now copy editor with The 
Times Picayune/The States-Item New Or- 
leans. 


Fair play? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


charter member the cyr fan club, 
was embarrassed the way the deck was 
stacked against The Washington Times 
Hanson’s Capital Letter published 
the May/June issue. 

The pejorative touches the in- 
terview were not worthy publication 
dedicated the pursuit fairness and pro- 
fessional ethics journalism. The precede 
described editor James Whelan 
man with walrus who 
met the interviewer his 
Presumably, good editing 
does not take place large offices 
large city rooms either. The Washington 
Times city room, the precede archly informs 

That put editor Whelan his place. The 
next Times staff member meet editorial 
writer Ralph Hallow. The piece hastens 
warn (lest take anything says too 
seriously) that Hallow ‘‘about forty-five, 
nervous, small, thin, cigarette hanging out 

this kind subtle sniping were 
found Washington Times piece, have 
feeling would rate dart and rightly 
so. 

TIMOTHY LELAND 
Assistant the publisher 


The Boston Globe 
Boston, Mass. 


Hanson replies: ‘‘Bulky man with 
walrus relatively neutral de- 
scription: could apply equally the 
dynamic Teddy Roosevelt; the gentle, 
avuncular Captain Kangaroo; the ruth- 
less, atheistic Joe Stalin. The description 
Hallow was intended provide slight 
break from the interview transcript. The ref- 
erences the size the editor’s office and 
newsroom were meant convey the scale 
Moonie support for The Washington Times. 
The issue discussed initial March/ 
April column the paper whether 
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good editing can take place Moonie- 
backed publication. answered with care- 
fully qualified yes. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


his May/June Capital Letter, 
Times Hanson reports editor Whe- 
lan’s double-talk about religious persecution. 
Whelan gripes about careless vilification 
the Moonies and then puts down other 
guys, the ones who shave their 
implying that we’re the ones whom all the 
loose talk applies; people just have the two 
groups confused. 
doubt his newspaper will become 
great institution that’s where he’s at. 
Thanks for bringing out. 
TATTVA-VIT DASA 
Staff member 
Back Godhead: The magazine 


the Hare Krishna Movement 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Light the West 


TO THE REVIEW: 


was interested the article about the sup- 
pression Peter Taylor’s excellent film 
Death the West Case the Can- 
cerous May/June). May 
for the record, though, correct one small er- 
ror? Your author writes that, after the British 
High Court Justice indirectly forced the 
banning the film, six years darkness 

Not quite true. the middle those six 
years, January 1979 exact, Mother 
Jones ran detailed article about this ex- 
traordinary case, and published some stills 
from the film. was the first time, believe, 
that such photographs were printed either 
the United States Britain. 

ADAM HOCHSCHILD 
Contributing editor 


Mother Jones 
San Francisco, 
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You can't always take 
Rogets word forit. 


like thank the people who 
publish leading Roget’s Thesaurus for 
taking the time and trouble include 
Xerox. But like bring gram- 
matical point. 

The Xerox trademark not 
tive and should always followed 
word phrase describing one our 
products. Such Xerox copier, Xerox 


XEROX® is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 


word processor, Xerox electronic printing 
system, etc. 

please check your Thesaurus and, 
necessary, make these corrections. And 
please feel free use proper 
part your speech. 

That way you can sure that 
when you ask for Xerox product, 
get only Xerox product. And not just 
synonym. 
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Pope Might 
Reagan Offered Vicki 


Nun’s Job Morgan Sex Movies 


Daytona Beach Morning Journal 3/15/83 


The Brownsville, Pa. Telegraph 7/12/83 


School gets new shine 


Eyesore will developed 


Milford, Del. Chronicle 5/18/83 


Split Rears 
Farmer 
Movement 


The Denver Post 1/11/83 


Prosecutor’s staff still churning butter for needy 
given out tomorrow; 


some sites not the same 


Detroit Free Press 6/27/83 


Tacoma, Wash. News Tribune 1/25/83 


Navy Trains Battle Soviet Submarines Arctic 


The New York Times 5/19/83 


Dioxin dogs Judge Decide Soldier 
fleeing residents Sex Crimes Was Competent 


Lincoln, Neb. Journal 3/8/83 Fayetteville, N.C. Times 6/17/83 


Alien flow slowed 


Commuter Tax 
New Yorkers 
Killed Jersey 


The New York Times 6/9/83 


San Antonio Express-News 3/27/83 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address 


Mary DeSapio 

First Vice President 

Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb 
May 1981 


“For possibly the 
first time 

two generations, 
one can make 
case for investing 
rail 


Street’s enthusiasm for railroad 
equities remains unabated since that 
statement was made. Despite 
uncooperative economy, railroad 


equities have tripled market value. 


Obviously, America’s freight railroads are 
growth industry. Last year, trains handled 
almost twice much traffic their 
nearest competitors. They moved 


efficiently, reliably. 


This growing efficiency the result 
massive program capital improvement. 
Over the last three years, freight railroads 

new equipment, improved track 
and expanding technology. 

America’s freight railroads are investing 

for today and increasing 
their share the transportation market 
along the way. The railroad renaissance 
welcome news—because railroads 
keep America running. 

For more information, write: Renaissance, 
Dept. 110, Association American 


Railroads, 1920 Street, 


Washington, D.C. 20036. 
(202) 835-9550 9555. 


ASSOCIATION 
OFAMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


FREIGHT RAILROADS 


ARE THE MOVE. 
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